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ABSTRACT 

Prepared to assist in the planning for cable 
television in the Cincinnati, Ohio metropolitan area, this document 
provides not only general information, about the history and current 
state of cable television, but also an example of the application of 
such information to the policy demands of a specific situation. Given 
the technology and capabilities of cable, the current regulatory 
structure, the experience of other big city systems, and the 
economics of major market cable systems, recommendations are made for 
the structuring of a Greater Cincinnati cable television system. 
(RH) ^ 
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The Siepfwn H. Wilder Foundation 



Under \\v: kiHt wll! i^f Edith Curson Wilder, widow of Stcplicn II. Wilder, \\mc was 
esiublislicd ill 1941 I he Stcplien 11, Wilder Fuuiidaiion, for reseurdi in the field nf 
public afliiir^ nffeciing the Cinciiiiuiii iireu, Itsbaurd of directors wu^ eniposyered to 
inquire into and InvcsUgute subjects of general interest to the people of CineinniUi 
and Hainiitun Coinity, to select expert or professionally competent InveHtjpturs or 
critics of repuiatfon for integrity, aiid to publish the results of ihcir studies on 
selected subjects. 

Since 1942 the Foundation has published studies un the eflcctiveness of the 
counciNmanager plan of government in Cincinnati, the Ohio State Constitution, 
racial diseriminuiion in employment in Cincinnati, metropolitan government 
possibiHties lor the Greater Cincinnati Area and many others. 

The present study on cable television was conimissioned in light of the expeeied 
arrival of CATV in the Cincinnati metropolitan area. The author" Robert L, Stoiner, 
was charged with providing both general background analysis and specific proposals 
for the kind of cable television service that might best serve the needs of our 
citizens. 

Robert L Steiner is a Cincinnatian with a wide background in both business and 
economics and a close involvement in a range of comniuniiy endeavors. Mr. Steiner 
was gradnated from Dartmouth College and holds an MA degree In economics from 
Columbia University, He was for many years associated with Kcnner Products 
Company, a major toy manulacturer, where he was President before his recent 
retirement. Ho has authored articles In the fields of economics, marketing, and 
social commentary. Currently he serves on the Cincmnati Environmental Task 
Force^ the Ohio QmvniMtan on Local Govmmienr Services, and the Boards or 
several civic organ izut ions. 



Foreword 



This report explores the brief 20 year history of cable television (CATV) and 
examines its relatively mundane impact to date. It also provides forecasts, 
speculations and current recommendations for the development of CATV in the 
Greater Cincinnati area, It Is a good ftitli attempt to furnish answers to such 
questions as: Will CATV deliver the social brnents envisioned by its sponsors? Will 
it wreck television broadcasting? Is pay cable a menace or a blessing? Can cable 
lelevision operati profitably in Cincinnati? Is municipal ownership desirable? 



TIic renSi>n lor furnishing such Ibrccasts a I recummcnUations h that the 
Trustees uf The Wilder Fuundatiou wanted it that way. Un{brtunutcly, I agree that 
for tliis study to be of slgnincant benefit to the Cincinnaii Cable Ta^k Puree aiid 
tlie many other groups und just pkiln citizens who will be involved in plaiining cable 
television's future here, it nuist take nrui posiiions wherever possible. Yet there is 
no riekl in which more entirely valid reasons can be adduced in support of a 
copH)Ut. The bank of major niarket television experience is virtually empty but is 
beginning to he filled at a rapid rate almost daily. CATV is one of those llelds 
where well know a lot more in a year or two. As real lile results pour in from the 
cities alung with new rule making from Washington and perhaps Colunibus, many 
of the conclusions I present will have to be amended and in some cases reversed 
entirely. 

The reader must also be warned that the very fascination of the subject, which is 
its open-endedness, mokes it impossible for any writer to feel that he is entitled to 
be Hcensed to practice throughout the length, and breadth of cableland. I feel this 
warning label must be prominently displayed on any cable work, but especially on 
one produced by a person who entered the field as recently as I have. 

Nonetheless I have not been shy in criticizing nmch of the present cable 
literature, it being apparont that on the whole it is the product of persons whose 
viewpoints have escaped that contamination which, inevitably results from 
immersion in the operating management of business enterprise or the study of 
marketing theory. While I cannot furnish this particular pair of blameless 
credentials which heretofore have been prerequisite for admission into the guild of 
cable authors, I can present other areas of ignorance and doubtless harbor a 
different set of prejudices, Leonardo da Vinci is said to have been the last person 
who knew everything. It is a pity he is no longer around, for he would have been 
just the man to do a book on cable television. 

Budget constraints prevented engaging consultants with expertise in cable's many 
specialized areas. However, I soon decided that 1 must at least have the services of 
good legal counsel to unravel the complex series of regulations at all levels of 
government that affect CATV. I made the happy clioiee of David Mann, a bright 
young Cincinnati attorney who had taken a broad interest in the potential of cable 
television. His work has been eKcellent, and he has turned over sevoral legal stones 
exposing some hitherto hidden pfoblenisand opportunities. 

Lastly, I must express my profoundcst thanks to the many men and women 
whose brains I picked and whose valuable time I frequently monopolized in search 
of both first hand facts and infornied analysis. Their enthusiasm and courtesy made 
my travels a marvelously pleasant as well as an informative experience. 

-Robert L. Steiner 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
December, 1972 



"Economics is the science w/iich studies 
human behavior as a relationship between ends 
and scarce means which have alternative uses, " 



— Lionel Robhins, 

"An Essay an ihc Niiiui'C and Significunce 
of Economic Science," 
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Overview 



The Birth of Cable 

In the early days of tcievisioiu many persons living in smaller conimunities were 
unable to receive sutisfuctory television receptiini even with ilic help of rooftop 
antennas. Their problem was one of distance from the nearest TV staiioii or 
intervening hilly terrain which blacked the signal. It is 1950, and enter now our 
iiero, Robert J. Tarlton, the operator of a radio and TV sales and repair service in 
just such a market - Lansford, Pa., a disiance of 65 inile^ from Philadelphia, With 
some friends he founded Panther Valley Television Company to bring in 3 
Philadelphia TV stations to. the liouseholders of Lansford "on the cable" and with a 
picture clarity often superior to that enjoyed in Philadelphia itself. 

This iniracle was performed by erecting a tall niasier antenna atop a mountain 
which intercepted the distant over^he-air Philadelphia signals. After strengthening 
the signals by amplification, they were fed through a coaxial cable strung on poles 
down the sides of the mountain to Lansford. Panther Valley charged a $125 
installation fee, plus S3 per month rental, to hook up the home TV set to this cable 
via a smaller house-drop wire. Thus, in easterii Pennsylvania^ and about the same 
time also in the hills of Oregon, there began a system that was labeled Comniuniiy 
Atitenna Television (CATV) where the television set received its signal througli u 
connection to a coaxial cable rather than capturing the impulse over the air. This 
Same essential Lansford setup, albeit with many new wriiikles, remains the basis of 
cable TV systems. 

Over the past 20 years approximately 2,900 cable systems serving 6,500,000 
households, or almost 10% of U,S. television homes, have become operational. The 
average system has but 2,200 subscribers and is located in a small town with the 
sole purpose of bringing in more channels and higher fidelity reception. Only 2% of 
the TV liomes in major cities have been wired with cable, All major market cable 
systems are in their infancy, and the expansion of cable into urban areas has only 
just started. 

Primarily^ major market penetration was delayed by the television broadcasters, 
the movie industry and other interests intent upon cutting down the smalltown 
hero before he reached the big city. Partially on this account^ it was not until early 
1972 that the Federal Communications Cunimission clarified the cable ground rules 
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lor the lop 50 und 100 nmrkets in u manner punnitting the cable invasion io 
commence in earnesi. 

Wiiile cable svas growing at an annual eginpuund of aboui 10% in the small 
luwns, buck. in iltu think ianks, ihc public f\)utuluiiunH, ihu univc^rsiiies. and in 
other groups residing in urban centers, an avalanche of spcculaticm was bciiii: 
generated over the svundrous luture poiential of cable. Never has the birih of an 
industry been aitended by such a plelhura of intellectual midwivcs! Their visions of 
its ruLnre result a cuinbination of the new technology with ihc social 

aspirations of liberal urban thinker?^. 

Essentially llie technology turns on the fantastic broLidband capacity of the 
coaxial cable which ends the present scarcity of television channels and provides 
instead ^'thc television of ubundancc". Cables with a capacity of about 25 TV 
channels are presently standard, 2 cable systems (with a SO shannel potential) are in 
operation. Larger channel capacity cables will shortly be available. The coaxial 
cable can also carry FM radio, still rranic pictures, and u huge stream of data bits. 

Furthermore, 2-way communication is a present reality. TelePrompTer, the 
largest multi-systeni cable operator (MSO), is presently testing 2-way iii EI 
Segundo, Califbrnia where 1,000 subscriber terminals have been installed. A 
subscriber can send a digital or audio response back downstream to the origination 
point, A multitude of additional services becomes possible. In early 1972, the 
F,C.C. niandated that all future cable systems must have 2-way capability. 

Fay cable, wliere an extra per^program charge is made lor movies, sporting events 
and other fare, will debut in a number of different forms in 1 973. 

The technulogy allows very small scale - even neighborhood cable sub^systems ^ 
at no signincant cost penalty. Such systems would have sufficient channel capacity 
to permit neigJiborhood program origination, an cducatiunal system hooked up for 
the local schools, another for the municipality, channels to broadcast all local TV 
und FM radio stations, several more to import the offerings of TV channels in 
distant markets, and there remains spare capacity for lease to local merchants and 
other groups. Smaller cable units may be interconnected into a metropolitan area 
system which in turn may be tied into a regional and national cable network. 

Visions of Cablevision 

Those who have puzzled over cablets expected shape and Impact have come up with 
a number of visions of the fLiturc-swcet dreams and nightmares alike. It is helpAil 
to expose them at the outset so that we can check how well they accord with 
experience to date as wt unfold the history of CATV and report case studies in 
various citiei, 



First Vision ^Knowledge is Power, ^^at the cable promises is a quantum jump in 
access to knowledge. 

^^Elites largely govern our nation's current decision-making process, The average 
citizen's ftilure to participate in that process perhaps dirivei largely from his 
inability to inform himself adequately on all the issues. However, tlw ability of 
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cubic tolevisinn (CATV) to plucc each person in ct)niplLne coniniund of his 
informational and entertainment envirnnnient lias thrust society upon the tlircshiild 
uf an electronic cuniniuiiications revolutiofL Indeed^ if CATV is allowed tu develop 
its lull putcntiah the individual will not have to receive Inforniation and entertain- 
ment passively. Rather, CATV's virtiic of two-way comniunication will permit him 
to transniit as well as receive iulbrnuition. His access to the total storeluuij^e of 
information will, thercft)re, increase, and as a result CATV will restore the average 
citizen to his rightful role in deciding viial issues/'^ 

Second VLsion-Towards a Solution of otir Urban Problenis, Cable television offers 
ilie inust promising solution to a number of difficult communications problems 
lacing our larger cities, concludes the Mayor's Advisory Task Force on CATV and 
Telecunimunicaiions of the City of New York, 

Third Vision -The Cornucopia of Services. A cable system will provide higher 
quality color reception, import broadcast channels from other parts of the country, 
cover conimunity events, and originate special interest progranis. Thruugh a 
domestic satellite serving cable television exclusively, 35,000 additional hours per 
week of entertainmenl and enlightenment will be made available over special pay 
cable channels including everything from X-rated niovies, to language iiistfuciion 
and sporting events blacked out on local TV screens. 

With 2-way cable a subscriber will cast a ballot, order goods from a store, make 
his own reservations for travel, theater, etc. His utiUty meters will be read. Mail will 
be delivered over liis television set. Each house will have a burglar and fire alarm 
system. The cashless and checkless society will arrive when his bank account is 
automatically debited for services rendered over cable. 

Municipalities will use cable to control traffic flow, to fight fire and crime* Units 
of government^ hospitals, schoolSj and other institutions will be interconnected In a 
2-way closed circuit cable network. 

In schools and colleges^ programable display terminals costing no more than 
$1400 each, can access a steady stfcam of data being transmitted over a coaxial 
cable which will bring computer based learning down to tlie cost level of 
conventional instruction. 

Students,, from pre-schoolers to adults, will receive instruction at home and will 
interact with the teacher by i2*way response, A vast nuinber of the cable channels 
will be devoted to education. Many conventional schools will become obsolete. 

In conjunction with computers, the coaxial cable will provide our cities with an 
inexpensive telecommunicatioirs grid with unbelievable data corrying capacity 
permitting us to turn the avalanche of data into usable knowledge. Predicting that 
the main future thrust of cable will come iti the area of intra-urban data 
communications, Robert Smythe and David Baker^ point out that in the time 
required to broadcast one hour of television, the same band width can carry ISO 
thousand messages of 400 words each, all different, to 180,000 people. 

Fourth Vision-- Audience Behavior, the Social Theorist's Statement. Program 
selection on television is deterniined by a smali oligarchy of advertisers and network 
executives who totally control what is broadcast over the limited number of TV 

il 



channels. Since udvertising revenues Igrni virtually the sale support of bruadcasiing, 
and advertising is sold on a cost per ihousand viewer's basis, the larger the audience 
the higher the adverliiing gross. Tu niaximize tuncMU, the luvel of taste has been 
reduced tu the lowest common deiioniinator. The result is ''packaged junk'^ which 
"decivilizes" the nation.* 

With its virtually Ijniitiess channels, cable while still carrying the mass appeal nire, 
can also ''narruwcast'' i,e., originate programs appealing to almost every taste from 
Vivaldi aflcctionudos to black revoluiionarie^, poetry lovers, and blind neighbor^ 
hood discussion groups, etc., wit!M)Ui limit. As sucin cable television will conic lo 
reseniblc niaga/ine publishing where niass audience weeklies like 'Time'' live side 
by side with u host of specialized journals such as **Beekeeper's Digesi'\ Since the 
cable operator will derive his income by selling subscriptions rather than 
advertising, the niorc narrowcuKting he does, the more dillerent individual tastes he 
can cater to, the greater the lumiber nf homes he can hook up on fiis system, 

Fifth Vision = Audience Behavior, the Old Media Buyer's View. VVith eyes bleary 
from studying the latest batch of ARB and Nielsen ratings, the media buyer reacts 
to the social theorist's vision with a tolerant skepticisnL After all, he has built n 
career on his ability lo fbrecast next season's tuna^in. In his experience it is the 
public, by their carefully measured viewing habits, who determine what will be 
progranimed next season -not the advertiser. Long ago when he was younger, he 
sometimes recommended elevating program buys only to be called on the carpet 
when the ratings revealed that only the producer and his wife were watcliing. 

If he were the cable operator trying to induce the public to subscribe, he would 
cruni all those extra channels with more sports, more movies, and more entertain- 
ment. How he wishes that the media buyers he competes with were as naJve as the 
social theorists. Anyhow, nuts to nurroweastmg! It sounds to him suspiciously like 
all those amateurishly produced talk shows on the local educational channels that 
pull, almost literally, zero viewers. 

Sixth VIsion^The Invasion Of Privacy Nijhtmore. **Policc surveillance by cable, 
and the compiling of llnancial, credit, and other personal information about 
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*A| this pgint In m vision iliere Is u schmn in aneinnali, as ulsuwherc, dividiny thy rank^ of 
tli^ luithful over the question of whiJther tdevlsiun does in faet provide the kind of 
progrymnilng desired by the majority. Prof. Rosyoe Barrow is ryprcsentatlvu of the ditist wing 
that answers in Ihe alllrmativc and proceeds to demean th« result as an example of Greshanrs 
l^iw, svhuru thy bad majority taste.s drive out thu good minority prefyrenct*s.^ 

The opposing thyoloyy jlnds its doctrinal roots in passagus irom sueh works as the 
Ale.sandyr Kendriek biography of Hdward R. Murrow, quoted approvinyly by C JoHeph 
Spragiie, the lixyeutive Director of Hie Metropolitan Area ReliyjouN Coalition, before the 
Cincinnati Women's City Club, Kundrick denies ttiat television tare m an expression of majority 
tajite. He preaches that ihe networks and advcrtiHers misunderstand what the mass audicnee 
dusires but nevertheless impusc their niisMUidcd notion on the public, 

^ llie preception§ of both men in thi^ instance only argue that cable lulevision h loo massive 
tor any one person lo yet his arms around, Dr, Barrow and Reverend Sprague arc. in generah 
exceptionaHy welJ inlbrmed on eable^ matters. Barrow Is our Qncinnall cable, legal yagle. 
Reverend Sprague and his A^ssoeiatc Direelor, Kd Lotspeich, deserve major credit for bringing 
aible television to the forefront of pui>Iie a\^reness in our town, 
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iridividuuls in computer banks, raise unprecedenied issues of civil liberties and 
privacy i Privacy problems are also involved in the transniission of niail by cable. 
And in the creation of Facsimile Data Service . . . the question is, who will decide 
what data is to be included in these services, and what is to be left out? Unless the 
issues involved in these future uses of the cable are understood and faced, 1984 
could easily come well in advance of George Orweirs prediction/'^ 

Indeed Prof. Amitai Etzioni, Director of Colunibia's Center of Policy Research, 
charged In a iiiajor speech before a cable television conference in Ueston, Virginia 
on October 18, 1972 that the dreaded future has already arrived. Specifically he 
related that lists of the viewing habits of individual cable subscribers arc being 
vended without llieir approvah* 

Seventh Vision Municipal Ownership, John W. Macy. President of the Corpora- 
tion for l^jblic BrQadeasting, speaking at the 47th Annual Congress of Cities 
urged the assembled mayors to cunstruct the cable system niunicipally -assuring 
them it would be worth the investment in public benefit and finaricial return. Macy 
said such a move "could have niDre lasting implicationi than any decision you make 
us mayor''. 

The Cable TV Study Committee apnointed by the Comnion Council of the City 
of Detroit reported back in May? 1 972 urging municipal construction of the Detroit 
cable system and operation by a public authority --the key justincation being to 
^'reinvest system revenues back into the cable system to support the public interest 
services". 

The government of the Province of Saskatchewan has announced its intention to 
take over the existing cable systems and !• erect and operate all new oiies. The 
reasons given are that private operators have profited excessively in Regina and 
Saskatoon and would not extend cable services into smaller conmiuiiities. 

Writes black cable author Charles Talc^ "Municipal ownership— beware!'' Minor- 
ity goals can best be achieved by niinorityj not municipaK ownership. 

Eighth Vision -Cable and the Black Community -The Visions Of Charles Tate, 
Ted Ledbetter^ Bill Wright end Other Black Tiiinkers, Blacks spend more time in 
front of their TV screen than whites. Their reliance on television as a source of 
ncws^ as well as entertainment, is stronger than with whites. Yet blacks make up 
less than 6% of the total broadcast industry workforce and hold a still smaller 
percentage of the key Jobs. None of our 696 commercial TV stations is black 
owned'. 

Black thinkers therefore have greeted cable television as an unlooked for second 



*D^sp}tG tiftbrts at vyrification foiiowlng leads rurnishad by Prof, Ktzioni, nothing more 
nonirious than the ouyasional praclicei which is very gommon among both magazine.s und 
organizations, ot" selling lists containing the names of CATV subscribers has buen iinGarthed. A 
Qlieck svith the well inlormed cable author, Ralph Lci^ Smith, who maintains a "privacy" Hie, 
revealed he knew of no instancy as yut where lists containing individual subscriber's viewing 
habits had been sold, Considaring the serioUsnesi^ of the charge -akin In the present cable 
climate to calling a man a Coniniuriist in the Mt<'arthy era, Df, Etxioni sliuuld doLHiment his 
ImdingK or publicly withdraw his cliargc. 
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chance. They dream of niinority owned and operated cable sysiems in the 
inner^cities givini blacks a dominant communications voice within tlieir uwn 
neighborhoods. Minority members would be employed In large numbers in the 
cable operation and many more still could be trained in all manner of skills 
permitting them to find jobs in the communications industry elsewhere. Hntrc^ 
preneurial profits would be retained. For once blacks would get the migor piece of 
the action! 

Ninth Vision - Conflicting Hallucinationi of Profitability. 

• A cable franchise is a niachine to print money, 

• It is unhkely that cable systems can be profitable in major urban areas hnving 5 
or 6 ovcr-the^air channels that are received with good fidelity. 

• Conventional cable systems cannot make it in the big cities, but elaborate 
systems offering interactive, computer assisted 2-way services to home and business 
are the wave of the future, ^ 

• Elaborate computer assisted, interactive systems are too expensive to be practicah 

Tenth Vi^ion==The Militant Broadcaster's Cable Nightmare, The television executive 
awakes, sliivering fi^om his drcadail nightmare. In it he has seen the great American 
television broadcasting industry prostrate before the new challenger--cable TV. TV 
broadcasting has been dislodged by ''parasitic", unfair competition. 

It started first in the small towns, but it wasn't too chilling because that's not 
where the profits came from. Then cable invaded the top 50 markets and with so 
many more channels to choose from, the tune^n became (raclionallzcd. As the 
broadcaster's station lost its audience, it lost advertising revenue. He fumed as the 
courts held the cable operator could import stations fi-om distant cities without 
paying the steep prices he had to incur to buy good programming. 

But now the nightmare became more terriiyingas that monster, pay cable, entered 
the dream. In 1981., 50% of American homes-3S,000,000 houscholds-^were on 
the cable. The public was showing a willingness to pay a dollar or two fbr special 
movies and sporting events. Then came the knockout blow! The two rival 
prolessional basketball jeagues had finally gotten together for the first ''World's 
Series of. Basketball'V The television networks bid fi^r this great spectacle, but 
advertisers could not match the offer of a syndicate of pay cable interests. The 
series went 7 games, aiid at $2 per game pulled an average 60% audience share on 
the cable for a total gross of $294,000,000! 

Broadcasting never recovered from the shock. More and more alluring attractions 
appeared on cable, fewer and fewer over free advertising supported TV, By 1983 
the average American home spent S84 a year for the basic cable subscription fee 
and S200 niore for pay cable attractions. In that year the ABC and NBC Jictworks 
folded along with 1/3 of all local television stations. 

Government planners had a headaclie wondering about the shrinking TV options 
available to the 50% of American homes still not hooked up on the cable. But their 
pain was as nothing compared to the television executive's, recently awakened from 
his nightniare, as he reached for the Excedrin with one hand ajid the scotch with 
the other, 
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Eleventh Vision = Cable -s Potential for "Creative Destruction through Decreasing 
the Gross National Product'' -Ralph Nader's Dream. 'There is an enormous 
potential here for improviiig the quaHty uf life by decreasing tlie gross iiatlonal 
product; for conserving our natural resources and still iniproving the flow of service 
and consumer needs*' through tlie process of creative displacenient qf existing 
industries. As cable cortimunications encroach, on transportation, people caii do 
more of their day's work at home and businessmen won't have to gallivant around 
the country on the airlines. Other ecological gains will occur when facsiniile rgpro= 
duclion on the cable displaces the use of paper and conserves tiniber resources,* 

Twelfth Vision— The Future Shape of the Human Body -An Evolutionafy 
Prediction. So much will be offered to the subscriber that he will only with the 
grealest reluciance leave his cabled home lcrniinfil--complcte witli its multiplicity 
of controls, gadgets and black boxes, hi 1 00 years, through the harsh dictates of the 
process of natural selcciion, the shape of homo sapiens will undergo radical 
alteration-legs and feet having little use and survival value will shrivel. 

Additional fingers will sprout from the hands, since the present complement is 
hopelessly inadequate to activate the endless array of control buttons. The eyes and 
ears will have to undergo significant evolutionary betternieiit. Primarily however, 
that portioii of the anatomy on which the new environment places the greatest 
demand for enhanced use, must be dramatically enlarged. It can confidently be 
anticipated that the circumference of the human rump in 2073 AD will be at least 
triple its relatively puny contemporary dimensions. 




Cabkmmu circa 2073 A, 
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The Caterpillar, the Cocoon and the Butterflies 



There are those who are willing with great conviction to forecast the ruiure shape 
of cable television and its impact upon American socleiy. Doubtless this is 
accomplished by means of a 2-way cable connection with ihe duiiy. However, the 
writer lias been unable to arrange such a heavenly liooknip. The readership is 
advised not to take too seriously the positive pronouncements of the fuiurolugisis. 
These pages cannot therefore reliably reveal wlilch of the foregoing visions of 
cablevision will come to pass. 

The special problem of forecasting here may be illuminated by borrowing a 
framework from the world of entomology -the caterpillar, the cocoon and the 
butterfly. Cable's caterpillar era extends from, its coinmencement around 1950 to 
about 1970= The caterpillar is found exclusively in small towns and liis sole 
function in Iilc is to provide TV reception where a sufncient nuniber of 
conventional over^he^air broadcasting channels cannot be satisfactorily received. In 
1970 as cable begins to more extensively into tlie major markets, where Ihe variety 
and fidelity of television signals may be generally good, we enter the cocoon era. 
Inside his chrysalis where we canH see him, the caterpillar Is changing into a new 
animal capable of peHbrming various presently identinable new functions or 
possibly of playing yet unanticipated roles. It will be perhaps 1977 until we have 
entered the Lmitarfly era, when enough of the new winged creatures will ba (lying 
about so that we can truly observe them.. 

Our problem is that riglil now, In the cocoon era, we in Cincinnati, and those in 
other major urban areas^ must plan for the care and feeding of buttertlies before we 
have ever seen them. All thai we can do is to study the caterpillars for clues and go 
QUI to a few of the earliest constructed large city cable systems in hopes of catching 
the occasional ininiature butterfly front these tirst hatches, and put him under the 
microscope. 

Planning for Cable Television in the Cincinnati Area 

In September, 1972 Mayor Thomas Luken appointed the Cincinnati *Task Force 
on Urban Cable Communications", charged with bringing a series of recommenda- 
tions to the City Council by May 20, 1973, The Task Force headed by Prof. Roger 
Fransecky, Director of the University of Cincinnati's Media Center, has been at 
work since then on its awesome assignment. For the fact is that under the Federal 
Coinniunications Commission's dual regulatory scheme, the shape of our nation's 
communication system is literally being forged by City Councils across America, In 
the case of television broadcasting, all the shots wore, and are, being called in 
Washington, D.C. But with cable TV, the RCC. has left very substantial 
prerogatives to tJie local authority. 

These include the number of franchise areas, the selection of franchisees, whether 
the franchise is privately or municipally owned, the subscriber rate the cable 
operator may charga and many other powers to mold the cliaracler of the cable 
plant and the services it provides. Within the limits Of the F.CC. guidelines and 
subject to receiving its Certificate of Compliance, there is ample room for us to 
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create a hopeless mess or just conceivably a gable system which fulfills the fondest 
visiun of cable's pioponenis. 

Neither the Task Force nor the City Council can mandate the wired mess, nor 
create tiie cabled nirvana. That determination rests as much with our citizens and 
our institutions- tiie Board of Education, the libraries, health care institutions, 
business enterprises, community councils and other citizen groups. Also involved 
are the City Councils, County Commissioners and Regionarplanning Authofiiies 
througliout the Cincinnati metropolitan area-^for tiie regulatory flight from 
Washington Is non-stop to every municipaiity in Ohio and Kentucky. Each poiiesses 
the same authority to franchise and regulate cable television as does the central 
eity, Cincinnati. Certain smaller municipalities in our area ha\^ already granted 
franchises. Our limited gifts for regional planning and intercity cooperation must 
be strenuously exercised lest we end up, not with a coordinated new communica^ 
tion system, but electronic segregation In the form of a series of unconnected and 
uncoordinated franchise areas* 

As the twelve visions should make quite clear, cable television is a very 
open-ended and all pervasive matter. But we can make one statement which is not a 
vision but is a positive reality, Cabie's Jmure is going to affect you, and you can 
a]]ect its futurQ right here in Oreater andnnatif TMs statement pertaini equally to 
Appalachian whites, old Clndnnati dutch and blacks; to sports fiends, movie bufis 
or opera enthusiasts; to educators, policemen and politicians; to retailers, labor 
leaders and data processing salesmen; to residents of Erlanger, Avondale or Delhi 
Township, 
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The Technology and 
Capabilities of Cable TV 



The Basic Moderii Cable System 

The heart of the technology is the coaxial cable itself which enables the 
transmission of television signals free from the interference which sometimes 
plagues over-the-air broadcasting. On a well constructid system the viewer enjoys 
superior audio and video reception^ especially In color, even in arcai of difficult 
TV reception. Cable enables UHF stations to achieve "signal parity" so that they 
are received with the same ndelity as those on the VHF band. 

The tremendous signal carrying eapacity of the coaxial cable was vividly 
portrayed by F.C.C. Commissioner Nicholas Johnson when he stated that 
comparing the cable to the telephone wire was like comparing ''Niagara Falls to a 
garden hose". 

Coaxial cable is referred tu as broadband because it has a frequency band width 
of 300 million cycles per second (300 megahertz), (Telephone service by contrast 
has a band width of 3,500 cycles per second,) There is theoretical capacity to carry 
over 40 television channels, each of 6 megahertz band width, plus FM radio signals, 
still frame pictures and an enormous stream of data. Equipped with reversing 
amplifiers^ messages can be sent back downstream from the home terminal* 

The Coaxial Cable 




Copper or aluminum sheath (outer conductor) 
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riic nuihi imlvwm, localud nii iho higher! usLiblo ground picks up signals off the 
uir directly lYoni iclt-vision siaiii)i]s Irnni u nuixinunn distaiicu of iibuui 100 miles. 
Tiiosu ui u gre:iici disiLincw wil! be received ihrougli u growing netwurk of niicrowave 
links. Piugrnniniinu jruni distunt suiuces iiiuy also come via satellite, some 
cspcclully ImniLiicd to servi* cubJe iclcvjsioii purposes, hi these ways, rcaional, 
iiaiioiial Linii eventuully inieinutional cubic netsyoiks should einorge. 

The hml viul receives the TV sigiiLiis via the untennu tower, electronieally filters 
them, ijiid assigns new cliunnel numbers for the home TV rceeivcr. Present Channel 9 
over the air niuy become aunuiel ?^ on the cable. Sonieiinies a production studio is 
alKo located at the head end to originate programs that are, along with the normal 
orf-tlie=air radio and TV signals, ted into the cable. 

To wire up an urban area the size of Cincinnati will require froni 3 to 5 separate 
head unds each serving a eal)le subsystenu all orwhich may be interconnected by a 
local microwave disiribunon system or siipertrunk cable. !n the present slate of 
technology, unless thcHc subHystems are cunstrucled at the same time under a 
comprehensive plan requiring compatible equipment and inanduting interconnect 
tion, ii may prove vexing aiid will prove expensive to interconnect them later on. 
There are other benefits of eonvenience and cost which also flow iVom such 
arcawide plannijig. 

A main tniuk coaxial cable distnbutcs signals IVom each head end throughout the 
geographic area served. The trunk is strung cither acriaJly on utility poles, in 
underground duets (particularly in the dtJwntown area) and in new developments 
may be plowed in Lrenches often simullaneously svith other utilities. To boost the 
sigjiul along the line ampiijwrs are inserted. The radius of the area from a head end 
that can be curved is aiouiid 6 lo 8 miles. The hmil is set by the fact that if more 
iluin about 20 amplifiers in cascade are installed, signal quality bocomcs reduced 
below ah aceepiabic leveL 

Feeder cuhles dehver the signal IVom the main trunk to the vicinity of the 
subscriber's home where a liONSCH/rop cable runs between the fewder and the home 
television set. The connguration of this aible distnbutwn system in the wired city 
thus icsenibles a series i)f interconnected, tree-like networks-each network biiilt 
around a head end. This truedike grid chielly provides service to homes, though 
schools and other institutions are also hooked up. 

Ordinarily a cable TV set can receive |2 television channels. However, with the 
aid (if a m^iop conmier the subscriber can pick up additional channels. There are 
for instance 9 TV channels in the midband width between Channels 6 and 7. Jn the 
current state of the art, a single cable system equipped with a converter lias a 
theoretical capacity of 30 television channels. We suy thcoreticuh because a certain 
number are lost due to the inter(^renco from local ovcr-lhe^air VHF broadcasting 
stations.* Thus in Cincinnati with 3 VIIF stations, a single cable with converter 
permits the subscriber to receive up to 27 TV chaimels with band width remaining 
to also carry FM radio signals. 



"^'HimQ espuris dkpuw this, dajminy tliul with modern m top yonvcrterH thu system is slilolded 
urn enoiiali lu pruvunt pynetratjun of uiUHide television signaiji so tluu thure is no loss ol' 
Iruqn^itey spac^g, 



Tree-like Cable Dkiributkm Network 



111 addition to there 'Torwurd" cliannels, the sub-band (below Ciiannpl 2) is 
often utilized to provide 3 to 4 ''return", or downstreaiii, channels svhich enable 
the subscriber to transmit signals rroni his home terniinal back to the lieud end. 
Obtaining still iiigiier capacity per cable both downstreain and upstream involves 
niore sophisticated converters and aniplifiers, and these are rapidly being developed. 

The CATV systems now being constructed in the major markets arc built with a 
dual irunk, ie, two trunk cables. Since 25 to 30 channels may provide n.iorc than 
adequote capacity for the present and near future, the second trunk may not be 
initially activated. But even so it niakcs sense, both economically and in terms of 
tearing up the streets again, to lay both cables at once. The second cable can 
approximately double the^ home reception, or may instead be used to establish a 
separate network interconnecting businesses^ schools, hospitals and other institu- 
tions. 

At the home terminal is found the subscriber's home TV set and sct^op converter 
and an optional '^black box" decoder enabling him to unscramble pay TV channels. 
Later on other gadgetry will be added permitting the subscriber to transmit signals 
downstream. Eventually^ the home terminal may also include a small computer and 
a video tape record play-back device. If two cables enter the liomej the subscriber 
can select eitlier by flipping an A-B switch. 

Finally, in most of the Cincinnati area it appears that still another switch will be 
part of the home terminal equipment. The 1972 F.C.C, rules forbid Cincinnati's 
cable system from carrying Cliannels 2 and 7 from Dayton whJch enjoy a good 
audience in the Greater Cincinnati area. For a m ' 'xtra charge the subscriber's 
TV set may be equipped with a switching device s\ * can be set lo select either 
cable or normal over=the-air reception. This situation has unfortunate ecological 
consequences. Usually CATV provldis an ecolgglcal trade-off (with the visual 



dBgradation of the liouse-drop cable Judged a standoff against the ehmii.ation of 
unsightly rool^top antennas). In the city of Cincinnati if viewers desire to continue 
tuning in Dayton stations, ecologically we will suffer the worst of both worlds. 

Full One Way Cable S ervice 

The futuristic two-way and computer interactive services envisioned for CATV will 
not figure importantly during its early years in Cincinnati; What the cable liurdware 
above described will deliver Is referred to as fidl one-way service. We shall be talking 
about these services throughout the book, but it is helpful to sunimarizB them now. 
Full one-way cable service in Cincinnati would probably consist of: 

6 c/wHHC'/s-carrying all local over-the-air commorcial and educational TV stations 

2tV;fif/we/s-carrying TV stations irom Cleveland and Indianapolis, 

/ c7;aHHe/--being a new local origination station operated by the cublecasier and 

providing automated news, weather and time plus live programniing. 
/ c/w;;«c'/=providing a new educational channerrecelved in homes and schools. 
/ i'/;tf«He/-providing a new cable municipal channel to be used by units of local 

governnient. 

/ c/!ff««e/-furnisliing a new public access (soap box) channel available to 

individuuls or groups on a non-discriminatory basis. 
/ or more c/wrtHe/j-devotod to FM radio. 

4 or mare c-/;fl«ne/s=available for lease lo various private groups, institutions and 
entrepreneurs on a first come, rirst served basis. Typical uses may include courses 
offered by local universities, job training and employment openings for residents 
of the inner-city, special interest progranis for doctors, lawyers and other 
professionals, paid political speeches during election campaigns, and channels 
leased to business to cablecast Job training courses to employees at home. 

None^ of these uses will result in an extra charge to the home subscriber but 
ehannels will be leased to pay cable entrepreneurs and an extra charge will be 
assessed to the subscriber wishing to tune in. 

Pay Cable. Pay cable Is uniformly predicted to be the next major development in 
CATV. Assuming that major sections of the Cincinnati system becoirie operational 
by the end of I97S, pay cable might even be available on the syst,.,n from the start 
Initial offerings are more likely to feature mass appeal fare such as championship 
boxing matches and movies made especially for gable. Later, packages directed at 
smaller audience segments are expected to appear. The full nowering of pay cable, 
especiaLly in the delivery of iion-entertalnment services, will require two-way 
transmission. However, pay cable delivering movies and sports is feasible on a 
one-way iystem. Characteristic of most all pay TV schemes is some sort of 
"descrambling" devioe at th" subscriber's home terminal which clears the otherwise 
garbled picture being sent over the cable channil. Various methods for accom- 
phshing the descrambling and of charging the home subscriber are now being tasted. 
In most of them, the subscriber inserts a speoially coded card into a black box at his 
home terminal and presto, the picture is unscrambled! 
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The subscriber nmy be billed for eacli pay program he views, or he may purchase 
a subscription deal on a specially leased channel where he is billed monthly for a 
group of offerings and pays a certain amount regardless of the number of selections 
he watches. Either way, he riiust still use his special card to decode the channeL The 
advantages of the first method are that you are billed only for what you watch. 
Paul Vischer, the executive in charge of the Howard Hughes pay cable endeavors, 
favors the subscription deal system because collection costs run only 15% of the 
first method. Therefore the subscriber receives a iar better value for his inonev 
assuming reasonably frequent tunevin to the pay channel. 

Ehgnieering Reliability. According to the technical experts at the F.C.C, Cable 
Television Bureau, all of the wrinkles have now been worked out of the equipnient* 
and it is reasonable for a city to expect that its cable plant can be built to deliver 
reliably the full package of one-way cable services. Such was not the case until 
recently, nor can the same statement be niade insofar as two-way transniisslon is 
concerned; However, veterans knowled|eable in the field of cable construction 
warn that the supply of skilled cable engineers and technicians isHrtiited. It appears 
inadequate to handle the land-office business of erecting the several thousand liew 
cable franchises that are now waiting to go and the several thousand more that will 
be available to build in the next few years, Furtherniore, our City Councils should 
be warned that there is a vast difference in the track records of different cable 
builders, and it will be essential to check this out very carefully before franchises 
are awarded, 

Two-Way Cable Service 

The range of possibilities with two-way communication over the cable goes from 
the simplest of systems where the subscriber has a 'Tes-No'' button on top of his 
TV set enabling him to respond back to the head end, to the most elaborate home 
terminals, connected with high capacity computers that provide a niind-boggling 
array of interactive communication possibilities. In between, and already in 
production, are digital keyboard consoles with a number of buttons resembling a 
larger touch-tone phone. The tops of the buttons are embossed with letters, 
numbers and symbols. 

Doubtless the most tliorou^i study in the field has been done by the Mitre 
Corporation of Reston, Virginia and is contained in its book, *'Urban Cable 
Systems" wliich proposed to cable Washington, D.C. in a manner that will 
eventually provide the full benefits of this technology. Mitre divides bidirectional 
services into two basic phases. The simplist is ^'Subscriber Response Services'\ and 
the most elegant, "Electronic Infomiation Handling Services'', The latter is 
proposed to be implemented In Washington through a technology developed by 
Mitre which they dub "Time-Shared, Interactive, Computer^ControUed Information 
Television System" (TICCIT for short). 

Subscriber Response Services (SRS). For this first stage of two*way cable, a small 
digital keyboard, a coupler and an address decoder ii-added to the home terminal. 
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Tlie return channel capability which has been built into the original one-way 
distribution system is actlvuted, and a small computer must be in^alled ai euch 
head end. The subscriber iiiiiiuted message is limited in length. The Mitre proposul 
calls for experimental SRS In year three of the Washington system^s operation and 
full implenientation in year five. The jncreniental capital costs are equal to the costs 
of the original one-way cable systenu 

The services that may be enjoyed by the householder will open up a whole new 
world of participation, potentially replacing the passivity induced by one^wav 
communication. Yet no one really knows which of these services the consumer will 
be willing to pay jbr. Hxperiments beginning in 1973 in Kl Segundo, California and 
elsewhere niay give us some early answers to this belbre ihe Inincliisc is awarded in 
Cincinnaii. Here are a few of the 1st generation two-way services commonly 
anticipated by the cable industry: 

• I luNband und wife will continue their aduli education by signing up for a course 
given by the university, but taken in the living room/Thc prolessor can ask 
questions which the students at home can answer through their digital keyboards. 

• A -Town Meeting of the Air'^ eablecast only to citizens in one portion of tlie 
city will discuss neighborhood questions, and subscribers will vote nom home on 
the issues discussed. 

• Stores will lease channels to display their jncrclKmdise over the cable. The 
subscriber could purchase goods by sendrng the proper impluse back downstream 
Irom li!s home lerminnh The purchase could be billed to his Master Charge account, 
or Iiis bank balance might autoniatically be debited. 

• Direct selling on two-way cable may have an even bigger future. Tiie Polycom 
system being tested in Orlando, Florida enables the subscriber through a keyboard 
to indicate acceptance of merchandise offerings. When he buys, the message 
containing his order is printed out at the head end and the record album, or 
whatever, is then shipped to him., 

• Utility meters may be read in similar lashlon. Mitre forecasts that after 1975 
such automatic meter reading wiir be cheaper and more uccurote than the 
traditional meter niaih 

• With sensors placed in homes and oriices, burglar and fire alarm devices juay be 
contniually interrogated from the head end and will respond back over the cable 
with answering impulses when the sensors arc activated by an intruder opening a 
wmdow, or the heat froni a fire. 



Electronics Information Handling Services (EIHS). EfHS requires al the home 
terminal the addition of a rejresli unit which Mitre defines as a sglid-state nieniory 
storage tube, a video deck, and video tape recorder. A very high capacity computer 
must be installed at the head end. A mountain of utilizable softwear in the (brm of 
computer programming must first be created. Assuming all of the above, subscribers 
now have direct two-way access to computers, to each, other, and to the system . 
control center. Furthorniore the subscriber can now transmit large amounts of 
infornuition alphanumerically. He will also be able to transmit pictoriallnrormutlun, 
but single frames rather than the normal form of television video is expected to 
prevail, since the latter requires u number of video channels. Where single frames are 
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being irunsmilted and a frame grubbar is einployud, niaiiy users niay be 
acconiniodalcd on a single video channeL 

The proposed installation in Washington, D.C. of the TICCIT system wiiicli Mitre 
has developed is calculated to cost four times as much as a full one-way cable 
systoiii (and as much as the one-way plus the subscriber response service combined), 
Even this assumes that certain lealurcs are built into the one-way sysieni when it is 
initially constructed, an exiraordinurily unlikely event in Cinciiinati. We should 
note that with any form of two-way, the invostnieni proportions change, A lesser 
percentage of the costs are accounted for by the cable distribution system and a 
higher proportion go into home tcrniinals, central computers and software with the 
result that econoniics of scale are considerably more meaningful than with one-way 
cable systems. 

On October 20, 1972 the writer attended a conference on cable television 
sponsored by Mitre at which the Hrsi public demonstration of the latest TICCIT 
system took place. In 1973 the model will be test-marketed in Rcston, Virginia 
with 1,000 subscribers. If TICCIT survives this hurdle, Mitre ofnciuls agree it is u 
long way from there to a demonstration of feasibility in the top 50 iiiarUets, If 
TICCIT or similar systems prove cost jusiinable in the next IS years, it is likely to 
be in the top four or five metropolises only. For Cincinnati, viewing TICCIT is a 
vision of what the distant future may look like. 

• One of the most hopeful utilizations of this technology is a HKijor program of 
Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI), both in schools and in the home/CAJ allows 
each individual student to advance at his own pace. Tests of CAl denionstrate that 
children can very often learn at a considerably more rapid rate than with ordinary 
instruction. 

• Through facsimile reproduction, the delivery of mail via the cable is being 
seriously discussed, 

• A complete community reservations system has been demonstrated by Mitre. 
From his home the subscriber may scan seats available at the local theater, his 
dentist^s appointment schedule, or the available night schedules and seating 
selections on any airline flight. Muving made his choice, he indicates his selection 
through the keyboard on his liotne terminah In the first ''primitive" stage, Mitro 
suggests the subscriber take a Polaroid shot of his screen ibr purposes of 
confirmation. Later, it is envisioned that "hard copies" will be delivered by a 
printer attaclied to the subscriber tcrininaL 

• Through cameras and other origination ecjuipmcnt set up in libraries, museums^ 
and other reference source locations, the subscriber will initiate a request for 
specific infbrmaMon which will be displayed on his screen. The map, page of a book 
or wimtever could also be retained on tape, if the subscriber desired, on his home 
video recording attachment. 

Special Services. Mitre lumps in this Inial bi-directional category, a group of 
municipal and business services that generally do not involve households. Hence the 
special channels leased for these functions would not be received by the home 
subscriber, although the services would cover the entire geographic area of the 
urban cable network. Sonie of the special services envisioned are: 
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• A general purpose digital communications system would pruvide two^wuy service 
between ofnces and institutions (and perhaps an occasional home subscriber) - 
espeglLilly linking coniputer data banks with users. 

• Trariic ccninters tied into a computerised tmrnc^llght control center via n coaxial 
cable will adjust the timing of hghts to the (low of traffic, 

• Aulomatic Vehicle Monitoring (AVM) tests arc being funded by the Department 
of Transportation in Philadelphia with the purpose of utilizing AVM in conjunction 
with cable systems in major cities. Streetside sensors interconnected by two-way 
cable will receive coded low power transmissions from vehicles in the area. The 
sensors transmit the idcntificatiun and location of the vehicle back to a computer. 
With its position known at all times, the vchicle-^be it police car, taxi or umbo 
lance can always be efnciently vectored to its next destination. 

Cable Distribution Networks. To spread the blessing of both one and two-way cable 
service throughout Washington, Mitre has proposed two kinds of communications 
networks. The first is the traditional tree^like configuration whose purpose is 
prmcipally bringing service to homes, A different kind of cable grid, which would 
not enter households, is known as a pomMo^poim network which will provide 
dedicated communications channels for large volume institutional users. All users 
Within a particular point-to-point net will be interconnected with each other and to 
a head end. Separate point-to-point nets might be established for banks and other 
commercial institutions, for units of government, for health care delivery and for 
schools and universities. 



Gev^fnmi nt 




A General Purpose PoinMo-Poim Network 
(Syparate point-to-point networks might even tuatly be 
established for ^hools, for gommerda] institutions, etc.) 
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Mitre summarizes the potential of point-to-point networks in this lashion.' 
''Tliey would bcconie highways of data transmission, available ut lower cost tlian 
present data transmission modes. Two-way links among hospitals, clinics, and 
health care facilities, making possible the sharing of records, medical information, 
and "telediagnosis' by two-way video, would bp carried on the point-to-point nets. 
Training, surveillance, and records transmlsdon among police facilities, und iho 
transmission of expert testimony, records and evidence for use in court, would be 
among tlie *;ervices available for improving law enforcement, 

"In educatiun, schools would be able to share teachers, films, video cassettes, and 
other visual material, with each other, with students who cannot be present in the 
classroom, und with the conmiunity at large/' 
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3 

The Growth of Cable 
Television 1950-70, or 
Highlights in the Life of 
the Caterpillar 

Highlights in the History of Cable 

• In 1952 ihere were 70 cable sysiems serMng 14,000 subscribers. These grew to 
1,000 systems with 950,000 subscribers in i963 and to approxiniLitely 2,900 
systems serving 6,500,000 subscribers by 1 972. 

• In 1970 tlie average CATV system had only 2,000 subscribers. Around 800 had 
less than 500 subscribers. Only 8 systems had over 20,000, 

• In the nild I960's multi-system operators (MSO"s) began lo replace the early 
Morn and Pop cable entrepreneur. The biggest 10 MSO's by 1970 owned systems 
with 34% or all cable subscribers, and this share rose to 45% by Noveniber I972J 
The number of subscribers served by the three largest MSO'$ urc: TelePrompTer 
685,000, Cox American 530,000 and Warner Communications 370,000. By lute 
1972 the Federal government was worried about concentration and made its first 
attempt to block a cable televi^^ion merger. 

• The communications indubi.^, is hedging its bet and investing strongly in cable 
tglovlsion. Broadcasters own 38% of CATV systems (though television networks 
are not permitted to own cable systems), newspapers and otiier publishers own 1 1% 
and motion picture interests account for 8%. 

• The construction of systems with 12 channel capacity commenced in 1953. Most 
cable operations today have a capacity of 6 to 12 channels, but only 13% have a 
capacity of over 12 channels, 

• Only around 20% of the cable systems originate live programming, though this 
percentage is growing rapidly. Most present operations do provide automated 
origination of time, weather and nesvs, 

• The cable industry is generally thought of as being divided into three parts-^the 
system's operators, the hardware vendors and the suppliers of programming 
(software). By far the major equipment manufacturer is Jerrold Electronics, a 
division of General Instrument Corp, which accounts for an estimated 50% of all 
hardware sales. Program suppliers are many in number and tend to be small in size. 



Profitability During the Catirpillaf Em, The first two decades of cable are fondly 
remimberfd as the golden age of profitability by system operators. City Councils 



rrecjuently gave cable jruiichises with bill iiiiiiiiiuil study, with terms running lor as 
long as 25 years. Ofien Ihc rranchise liolder hud nu rcsponsibiliiy oiher tiian 
providing clear TV sigiials and iiiainlaining his systeni and tiic subscriber's iiunie 
terminal in good repair. Many fruncliises granted exclusive rights to a single 
operator. If you desired decent lelevisiun reception, you had to sign up with liini on 
his terms. 

The kind ofprofits that must necessarily How from this sort of local nionopiilistic 
structure are obvious. In an oft quoted example, Milton S. Sliapp divested himself 
of \m CATV interests when he ran for Governor of Pennsylvaniu In 1966 for 
approximately SIO niillion. His original investment in the early 1950's wa^ $500. 

A model presented at the 1971 niiancial seniinar of ihe Canadian Cable 
Television Association is characteristic of conditions in many smaller and mediuni 
size U,S. niarkets in the SO's and 60's, Cable Cliy Canada has a population of 
105,000 with 30,000 homes bul can receive only two nver4he-air stations, A total 
investnient of $2,5 million is required to construct the system and provide working 
capitaL The venture is financed by 50% debt at a 10% interest rate and 50% equity 
capitah Ten year straightline depreciation is taken. Subscriber fees at S6.25 per 
moiith. form the sole source of revenue, There is not even a charge for installation. 

After a 3458,000 loss in year one, Cable City's operator shows a sniall profit in 
year two and $256,000 after tax earnings on revenue of 51,275,000 in the third 
year (at which time 17,000 of the potential 30^000 homes are subscribers). Froni 
there to the seventh and last year shown on Cable Ciiy's earning prtijeciion chart, 
revenues climb steadily and after tax earnings remain at the 20% leveh^ 

A 1968 report on CATV by the investment research firm of Drexel, Harriman, 
Ripley presented a U,S. model based on a community of 30 to 40,000 people 
which may also be typicai of the economics of the golden era. When 5,500 
subscribers are signed, the system yields an animal profit of 5167,000 after 
depreciation^ interest, taxes and all other costs on an initial Investment of 
$560,000, 

In this climate it svas only natural that municipalities should seek, via a gross 
receipts tax, to share in the goodies. Such taxes in some cases reaclied outlandish 
proportions of the cable system's revenues (in excess of 20%). Some franchisees 
were able to share the wealth with municipalities by raising subscriber fees with the 
consent of the City Councils. On the other hand, many cable entrepreneurs went on 
the theory that they would sign anything to get the franchise and hope to be able 
to get the terms modified later. Where cities who had imposed enormously high 
franchise fees refused to back down, the cable operator niight decide not to build 
the system at all or only to construct it In a few very profitable portions of his 
franchise area, 

Hl-JInks. Though most cable entrepreneurs and city ofncials are doubtless m^n of 
integrity, enougli irregularities liave surfaced to cast a suspicious aroma over the 
franchising proGess in many minds. The Center for Analysis of Public Issues at 
Princeton has completed a study of franchiiei in scores of New Jersey cities a 
state that has been heavily cabled because it possesiCi no VHF television stations. 
The report described numerous examples of extortion and payoffs between city 



cauncilnion and cable applicants. The num publicized scandal in cable', history was 
the ,ndict,i,ent of tlio then prosidont orTclePrompTcr, IrvlngB. Kahn. on charges of 
paynig Si 5,000 tu three city cuungilmon in Johnstown, Pennsylvania to obtain the 
Ininclnsc there. Mr. Kahn was convigted in December. 1971 and has appauled Tl,.: 
three umcials, including the jnayor, were also indicted and later ct.nvicted. 

Three Major Cable Battles 

CATV's expansion began to threaten existing economic interests. Such menaced 
groups j^tahated by aiming their slings al cable's soft underbolly where it wa. 
vulnerable in the areas of rights of way, copyright, and pay cable, ' 

Ma Bell Puts on the Gloves. "The Wired Nation", by Ralph Lee Snnth, portrays the 
a. c,nat.,|g eflorts of AT&T to control the second communieations wire cmning 
.nto the home^^u wire which as we have seen has far greater carryhm cap ci y S 

telephone. Behind Ma Bell's strategy was the pro^ction that H^ol^^:^ 
on conventional telephone services lor ma^or luture growth but must look to 
P|cturc phone, data transmission, pay cable and other services excepted to be 
offered by municipally licensed CATV systems. 

According to Smith, phone companies sometimes obstructed the nrowth of 
iranchisod cable entrepreneurs by causing them long delays, excessive charges or 
"utrtglu reaisal to lot the CATV operator use their poles and conduits Phone 
companies have apparently also used their easements into apartment dwelling^to 
prevent the entrance of the cable. By 1969, however, the cable industry secnt to 
have won this battle. In that year AT&T and General Telephone agrc^ L pht" o 
.mpedtment on CATV operators desiring to rent space on their poles or in their 
.ondmts. This does not mean that the Bell labs are now taking the challenge lightly 
nor t at they plan to let franchised cable companies take over the many non!;oi« 
and other services without a fight. Given its technological capability and marketing 
nuiscle. the telephone company may yet .nd up capturing many kinds of markets 
which .some enthusiasts have already conceded to the cab' operators. 

The Fight to Save Free TV and Bon Pay Cable. The bio y war on the pay cable 
front has been raging for 20 years.* The assorted troops doing battle with the cable 
uiterests have been recruited front NATO^in this instance the National Association 
of Theater Owners-=and from movie producers and performers, television broad^ 
castors and professional sports interests. These troops have from the first shot rallied 
around the banner "Save Free TV", They have introduced numerous bills into the 
Congress and the State and Local Legislatures to outlaw pay cable. A number of 
presint cable rranchises forbid this practice, though in light of later F,C C rulings it 
IS doubtful that such prohibitions will stand up, 



Tht prau, e uf ^vy.ng extro per-proBram or por-clmnnel chura« on . cM, subcribor is 
indiscriminately and carolossly refdrred to throughout the cable litoraturo a, pay TV cav cable 
subseripnon TV (STV), and more recently the euphemism "premium TV" , s ten^Sd^ 
pronioted by the cable Industry, Praperly, pay TV and STVrdot. to enm charge f^S^ 
0 eM^-ai, broadcast. Pay c,b.e or .ub.cription cabla „e th. d.arest t„™ to Le ^ 
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The F,C,C. announced its first ''Notice of Pruposed Rule Making' on the subject 
in 1955 and by 1957 had decided that the Coinmunicalions Act of 1934 
empowered it to authorize pay television and pay gable. Nonetheless, so fiercely did 
the battle rage that it was not until 1962 thai the Commission aiithorized a 7-year 
pay experiment in Hartford, Connecticut. This decision was promptly cliallenged 
by the anti-pay high command, but the F,C.C= was upheld in u Court of Appeals. 

In the llartt^ord pay test, 599 different programs wore olTered, sonic repeated 
several times, for the modest average charge of slightly over SI each. The average 
subscriber spent S65/year for progranis and $39 Ibr rental of a decoder. Most of die 
offerings consisted of movies of the kind that were not generally available over 
regular television. The largest subscriber tune-in, 82,9%, was for the first Ali-Liston 
fight. The expefimenl strictly speaking was a test of pay television rather than pay 
cable, because the bfoadcasls were transmitted over-tlie-air from a local TV station 
rather thuii via cable. Whether this is an important distinction, and whether the test 
v^as a coniplctc fiop or only a niodest ane, depends upon whom you read. The fact 
cmains tli.ut neither the much ballyhooed Hartford test nor an earlier and smaller 
experiment of actual pay gable in Oklahomu were suece^sruh As of late 1972, these 
arc tlic only cinpirical results available from U.S. experience,* 

Tlie Copyright Problem, or "'Stop the Pirates", Thougli the cable operator's main 
sales pitch to the prospective subscriber has been that cable will bring him clear 
reception of both local and distant TV stations, he had made no payment to the TV 
stations or other owners of the progranis being broadcast. To the local over-the^air 
broadcaster who had paid an arm and a leg for programming and whose audience 
share was now being threatened by the importation of dislaiu signals, this seemed 
an outrage. He bellowed loudly and has been hollering ever since. 

Many confidently expected that the cable forces would surely lose this battle. 
However, in the case of Fortniglitly vs United Artists, the U.S. Supreme Court held 
that the retransmission by the cable operator was not subject to the copyright act 
because the cablecuster did not actively ''pcrfornr' a copyrighted materiaL Ratlicr, 
liis role was in the nature of a ''passive beneficiary'' akin to the household viewer 
seeking to improve the fidelity of the signal already available. Later, a consensus 
agreement was reached by the various industries involved whereby the cable 
operalor was free to pick up over-the-air signals and provide them to liis subscribers, 
but he agreed to conipensaie the copyriglit owner on a reasonable sliding scale 
basis. Congress has not yet acted to santify this ^'concordat'' and the agreement 
may yet come apart. 

Columbia Broadcasting, for instance, has appealed to the Circuit Court to 
overturn an adverse lower court dicislon that had been based on the Fortnightly 
case, CBS argues that with the enlarged group of functions now being performed by 
cablecasters they have become more akin to broadcasters than to viewers and 
should therefore be subject to the copyright laws. 



*A Canadian pay eably experiment In the Htobluoko section of Toronto at lower cost to the 
Q mibscribyr seems to have been more sucycssful, 
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TJie F.C.C and the Congress, Ikcause F.CC-s 1972 Repori und Order i, 
presem reality whici, wc shall dcul will, h.tcr. the Conmii.sion's enrll.r',ctk„K .re 
"C)t (,r majur interest, Sufnce n to say that the Cun,missiun-s position evolved from 
HHt.ui view that it had littk Jurisdiction cwcr CATV lu the present .ituation 
where he I XT. has become the major regulatory turce shaping cablc-s futur.: 
Along the way it sought tu achieve a balance wherein cable cuuld crow while at the 
same tniie broadcasiing. and especially tM UilF stations, would um be inundated 
by n,e new coninntnicaiion niediutn. F.C.C. regulations promuleated in 1966 and 
19ft8 made ,t virtually nnpnssible. in practice, lor operators in the 100 larues, 
njarkets tu unport distant signals-which in good measure prevent the penetration 
ol uablo systems into the major markets. 

All along Cungress had the prerogative, indeed the duty, to enact the legislation 
which svould shape the future of this nuuor conunuuieation revoluti^, tn- 
gressionul Ojilure to do so is plainly a lailure of our systen, of government , 
Uu,ctK;n. Observers on Capitol Hill explain that the eon,peting major inte^ls 
brought such mtensive countervailing pressures as to create an it^passo where o 
.kc.ed represe,,tatives could not summon the foresight or courage to act. I, was to 
runedy tins abd.catioi, of responsibility, that the F.C.C. at length was fcuced to 
step m and lill ihe regulatory vacuum. 

•nie Forms of CATV Ownership. Traditionally private entrepreneurship has been 

n-tr^:r''^ 8"''"'^ '^'^^'^'0" '^"''"S l-irst two decade, Of the 

-.370 CAfy systems in operation in 1970, only 43 appeared to vary from t hi, 
co,,ve„fonal private ownership form according to a compendium compiled in 
Gible Television m the Cities".^ 9 systems were "city owned" 30 were 
subscr^er aw„cd" (co=„p types), and 4 "government operated" (by the U S 
Armed For.es at various bases). All of these 43 alternate ownership were in 
^al towns. One ol the largest of these systems i. located in FrankLt^entucky 
which IS 84 nules southwest of Cincinnati. 

The strong preponderance of private ownership has not prevented a lively 
advocacy ol municipal ownership in the burgeuning cable literature. Many student^ 
ol cable are persuaded that only in this way can the tme community benefits accrue 
to residents of urban areas. .iww.us. 

CATV in Frankfort, Kentucky 

Frankfort provides a rich lode for exploration. It is one of those typically smaller 
markets without u TV station where reception from other cities was effeciively 
blocked by terrain and distance. In tJu's nearby community, over 90% oi' the 
households are hooked up and receive the conventional services offered by cable 
te evision of the caterpillar era. Subscribers there pay one of the lowest monthly 
rates anywhere, It is probably the only city with both a public and private cable 

S I C 111 < 

Community Service, Inc.-The Publicly Owned Cable System. The Frankfort 
Electric and Water Plant Board (referred to as Ihe Plant Board) is a statutory board, 
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aiilliorizcd by (he SlLite uf Kemiicky, which owns i\nd uporatus ilie electric and 
water supply sysleiiis, Tliereforc ilie Plant Bonrd is not really a creature ul ihc City 
uf Frankrort, althougii ihe City Coniniisslun doos appuini the nicnibcrs of the Plani 
Buafd. 

By its control of utility poles, ilie Platii Board assumed it had the riglu tu erect 
and opcrute a cable television sysleiii in the Ciiy of Frankfurt as well as sonic of the 
surrounding environs. In 1952, the Plant Board using surplus lunds wired ihc 
southern part of the city for less than 525,000^ Not wjshhig to upcrute The cable 
enterprise, the Plant Boafd mi up Conuiiuniiy Service, Inc. as a generally 
auttniotnous non-stock, noi-ror-pront corporation. The 6 man board urConiniunily 
Service then leased the cable system rrom the Plant Board atid began to uperaie it. 
initially, subscribers were charged SI 00 Ibr instullatioii and a S3. SO nionthly Tee. 
By 1955, Cunuuunity Service had repaid uul of its operaiing surplus the original 
capital cost of this southern Franklbrt cable installati(3n. 

By 1967, the cable system had grown to 60 miles and was importing three 
channels- two from Louisville and one rrum Cincinnati. That year, deciding the 
system was obsoiote, a contract was let with Jcrrold Electronics to rebuild it at a 
cost of 53,400 per mile. The Camnrunity Service Board bofrowed most of these 
funds from a local bank. It repaid the loan in full on Ociuber 20, 1972, In 1972, a 
further bank loan of SI 50,000 was negotiated lor the construction of 40 new niilcs 
which will also be repaid from operating revenues. 

Currently, Community Service has 5,500 homes and 300 conimercial institutions 
on the cable who pay $5 for initial installation and $2.50 per month (compared to 
a national monthly average fee of over S5), plus 20 free hook-ups to schools and 
other institutions. The service provided consists of 12 over-thc-air comniercjal and 
educational stations from Louisville, Lexington and Cincinnati plus an unambitious 
local c'dble ofiglnatton from Franklbrt that features automated news, stock market 
and weather reports and a small sprinkling of live- programming. The utilization of 
this local cable channel for community access purposes has not been pushed nor has 
there been anything like a public clamor demanding it. 
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Community Service Program Guide, Frankfort, Ky. 

(October, 1972, reprintad witli pefmissign of Community Service Ine.) 



The president ol Communiiy Service. Ben Fusvler. receives S300 per monti, fcr 
running the cable operatioii svinle the other five buard nieniber, are paid %100 
niunthly. ^uwier is a prominent and courtly Frankrort attorney wiio devotes 
several hours daily to this task as a kind of public service, in ihe same spirii a. one 
nnght clia.r the Conimunity Chest or serve as prosideni of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Sales promotion to induce subscriber signnip is an unnecessary function 
in Frankft.rt, If you wish a wide voricty of channels received with mud lidelity 
you hook up on the cable. Conimunity's .small staff consists of tvvn^n the office" 
and three outside repair men. 

Conimunity receives no revenues IVom leasing channels or advertising Its 
roughly S 170.000 of Income during the latest nseal year came almost entirely 
Iroin monthly subscriber charges and installation fees. The major items of expense 
are S45,000 for amortization of system improvements and $36 000 in wages Also 
nicluded is a ,S4.50Q contribution to the Y.MC.A. building fund. Since Communiiy 
must pay federal income tax, it has a fur;lier incentive not to show a profit After 
Its new 1972 bank loan has been repaid, rates will be adjusted downward I'roni the 
present S2.50 level, or more likely the system will again be rebuilt to modernize it 
by adding more channel capacity and two-way capability. 

Consolidated Cable Service, Inc.= Tlie Privately Owned Coble System in 195^ -, 
lypicully hard driving entrepreneur, Howard Norell, began constructing a priv^at' 
system in the north end of Frankfort while the publicly owned operation was 
wmiig the south side. Today his company, Consolidated Cable, claims 3 600 
sub^nbers.* Norell states his operations are showing a small profit and that he has 
no debt, but he has certainly had his share of problems. For instance. Community 
pays no pole rentals either on the Plant Board's own poles nor those owned by Bell 
Telophone on which Community strings its cables. Consolidated must pay rent to 
i^ell, but the Plant Board did agree to eliminate the rental payments i, had been 
charging Consolidated for the use of its polos. 

Beginning in 1970, the hard pressed Consolidated Hrm raised its rates from ^0 
to i3.50. At this point there appears to have been numerous complaints from 
residents of the area objecting to paying $1.00 more than Community subscribers- 
were being charged elsewhere in Fraiikfori, On this count, and also because the 
Plant Board reported it was getting static about the poor quality of Consolidated's 
J^pair mid upkeep service, Community nuido the momemous decision to --over^ 
Diiild Norell s cabled section of Frankfort, 

In 1971, the invasion of the private company's home turf began after Norell had 
turned down an ofler from the public system to buy him out. Thus the two 
operators compete for subscribers in portions of Consolidated's territory thou.li 
not in any of the areas originally built by Community. This move, ofcourie forced 
Norell to reduce his charges back to S2,50 to meet the head-on competition 



■Hotul wublBd homes in the i^ranklbri area amount to about 9.100. Some of thu cablud homos 

Z^T '^"'""^ """'ber of homo,, in l-Tankhn Cbunty Indu " 

iTunklgrt IS uppro,\imutely |J,000. iii>.iuuin. 
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Nurell asserts tluu such cxtrdiiiely low subscriber fees penalized the citizenry by 
preventing olllier the public or private opgruturs tVoni building u Hrst class system, a 
charge denied by Ben Fowler. Norell further coniplains that Conimunity enjoys an 
unfair canipclitive advantage in the area where the systems conipete. Through its 
governmcntul links wiih the Frunkrort Planning and Zoning lioard, he alleges that 
the municipally asvned system learns of building permits and is able lo sign up 
desirable new apartnieni projects before Nurell is even aware that a project is 
planned. 

Howard Norell has broughi action, so far unsucccssrully, in bath the stale ufid 
lederal courts challenging Community's right to operate a cable system in 
competition with him. lie also enjoys support in NCTA, The cable Industry trade 
association, which bitterly oppose:^ public ownership. NCTA huJibcen on the verge 
of making a national cause celcbrc out of Consolidated's plight. Whatever the merits 
of that cause, coaler heads in the Association have, I believe correctly, decided not 
to take on Fowler and the track record of this particular publicly owned cable 
system. 

Though Ben Fowler of Conimunity is a RepubHcan, and a supparter of private 
ownershipi lie feels that circunislances alter cases. Me can point with justifiable 
pride to the well managed system that has brought Frankfort 12 channels of 
television Hire at such low rateSe There is no question in this writer's mind that in a 
small city lacking over-the^air TV reception where cable is virtually a utility, a 
municipally owned system operated by community minded and honest manage^ 
ment can provide conventional cable services in a niannor that is advantageous to 
the citizenry. 
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The Rules of the Game, 
Federal Level 



f:1^'^'^''7' f:=''"'"e cable telovisfon service were prumulp.cd 
febrLiary 2 1972 and unicndod n, some measure in iho Comniissio.rs "Reuonsid 
cratioii ol Report and Order" on Jiilv 14 ' ri.,Hn . - Kfcwoiisid- 
enicree -is t\J P r r I ' Ciarineation oi niuny provisions will 

emerge a, the F.C.C, now begms to process its munimoth backlog of over 900 
app^.ca.,ons for er.itica.es of Co.npliunee. This summary of the F.CX. rules is 2 
te d on several interviews with Commission staff n,en,bors including a tHp o 
Washmgton with legal advisor, David Mann ^ ^ 

R^o^f '^f " February 1 2 

R por and Order as a luohty that in whole or in part receives over-the-air radio or 
telejasmn s.gnals and distributes then, by cable ,o subscribing members 
pub c. Fac, t;es that serve fewer than 50 subscribers or that Lrve one or mo 
aprmjejH dwelhnp under con™on ownership, management or contr 
excepted. The sign.l.cance ol the definition, i„ my view, lies in what it excludes r 
does not for mstance. purport to cover t|,e kind of cable operation which picks'uo 
o over, .atr signals but exclusively delivers mov,es and^ther entert^^^ 
on extru charge to apartment complexes und hotels 

AS previously noted, the F.CX;. has purposely set up a dual level renulatory 
.rue ure conststmg o Federal regulations within whicif local governn^n^t ^ 
fre dom to ,n,pose other terms and to select the franchisee. There is an adntitted 

retuldtion. Indeed, 5 or 6 states have set.up a Cable Authority thereby creut no 
tr^ ejun^iction. To date Ohio and Kentucky have not acted in L tid^o ;c:S 
T^e F.C.C. Report and Order breaks down television areas by size^with 

" JsO t^" ""' ""^^ ^=8"'""°"^ summarized" here a^ J 

L 7, \f T"" "'"'^''^ Cincinnati. Ohio^Newport, Kentucky is 

il^e 17th. T e market area covered is the territory witldn two almos cm rn^no.^ 



cISciS:?L! " " ' ^'■^'^'-■''"S CATV in th. Cmm 
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Broadcast Signal Carriage 



The niinimuni service cuiiiplemcnt is dtjlmcd us three lull network signals, three 
conimereial iiidcpeiulciit signals and ai least one educiitiuiuil signah 

Presently in the Cincinnati area wc have three netwurk TV stailuns (WLW- Clian- 
nel 5 NBC, WCPO Chunnel 9CBS, andWKRC--Channci I 2 ABC), one cnnimergial 
itule])efulent (WXIX- Channel 19)^ and two ediieatiunal I ride pendent statiuiis 
(VVCUT Channel 48 and also Channel 54-WCVN, a part tif the Kcntueky State 
Edugaiional Systeiii which puts out a very weak signal indeed), Ciirriage on the 
cable will enable ChannQls 19, 48 and 54 to be reecived with die saine elarity as the 
three VI IF network stations. All of the above ehaiinels inust be carried by the U)cal 
cable system upon tlic rcijucst of the appropriate station (wliieh absiilutely will be 
forthconiiiig). On the other hand, Channels 2 and 7 in Dayton niay not be carried 
ill Cincinnati because they are not ''significantly viewed" here by F.CC, criteria. 

As the illustration reveals, there Is an overlap in northeastern Hamilton County 
and in other contiguous Ohio counties between the 35 mile ^ones of the 
Cincinnati-Newport and the Dayton-Keiiering TV markeis, CATV systems in 
communities located in the overlap area will be permitted the carriage oflocalTV 
signals from both markets. In the overlap area, the addition of Dayton Channels 2, 
7 and 22 to the Cincinnati stations will add to the attraction of a cable 
subscription. 




J3 Mile Zones of ilw Cincinnati, Ohio -Newport, A>, 
and the Dayton^Kettering, Ohio Television Markets, 
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Distant Sisnal Importation of Independent Stations. Became areas of our s,>e ,re 
entmcd to the ,nl„inu,m service coniplcment of three independent televisiun simmls 
and we have only one. our deficit of two permits the cable uperaiur to bring in the 
signals ol two mdependcnt stations fron, out of town. If imparled l>om the inn 
markets where the most attractive independents are generally found, those station^ 
must be located in the nearest two, which arc Cleveland and Indianapolis ■ 

To pt^tect local avar^the-air broadcasters, a doctrine of "progrum exclnsiviiy- 
allows the local station or the copyright owner under certain cunditions to notitV 
tlic cable operator of upcominBduplication (when, for instance, the imported station 
.s playng a show that is currently also being carried by a local station) 1„ thh 
sttuafon the cable operator must block out the ofiending program but can reach 
out and retransmit any program then being televised by an independent station and 
play ,t to us conelusion. Where the distant station being imported Is pragmmming 
iiiatonal prmianly ul local interest in that city, t],c cable operator may black out 
that program and substitute another distant signal. Likewise when the distant 
station >s off the air, the gable operator may reach out to import another 
independent signal trom anywhere in the U.S. 

While basically only two independent signals may be imported, because .>f the 
above exceptions, programing from additional stations may frccpicntly be added 
The extent to which this will be economically feasible is not yet clear, but when the 
mler^city microwave links have been completed, as they will be shortly there are 
many ta.sc,nafmg options open to t|,e local cablecaster. If the most probable 
stations are imported (WTTV^TV, Indianapolis and WUAB.TV Clovelond)' the 
writer estimates that tlley would or could be blacked out as much as 40 to 50% of 
the time under the conditions above outlined. 

A whole new ball game of ••(Jisram stsmlmamlup" will become a national 
pastime with cable operators possibly surpassing Monopoly in popularity, with the 
difference that the ciirrency is printed in the U.S. mint instead of at Parker 
Brothers. Generally It is considered that cable operators will seek to import the 
.strongest available independent station with the richest assortment of progranmiing 
that ,s not duplicative of what currently is being broadcast over the air in the cable 
systems home market. Many predict the emergence of special new indopciuicni 
stations whose reason for being is that they will be imported into nearby major 
markets* - ^ 

However, the opposite strategy has fascinating possibilities. Under this ploy the 
cablecaster seeks out the most redundant distant signal, giving him maximum 
freedom to capture programs simultaMeously being telecast over independent 
Stations anywhere in the country. Moreover, the broadcaster is not without the 
means to defense this unorthodox attack. If he feels he has more tune^n to lose by 
an alternate importation than by a duplication of his own programming, he simply 
ails to notity the cablecaster. The audience then will be treated to u double dose of 
/ Love Lucy. 

Network Importation. A television area Is entitled to three full network signals. At 
any time that the local network affiliate is not broadcasting the network feed the 
O °P^™'"f reach out and import network programming from a nearby 
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iiutwDrk afniiate siaiioii unless unodier local TV suition h carrying it. For instance, 
WLWT bruadcasis its popular Paul Dixon Show IVom 9:00 to 10:30 A.M. and ihc 
50-50 Club Uom iioon till 1 ;30 P.M. Cliuiinel 3, the NBC arfiliate froni Ilunlington, 
West Virginia be imported to provide the regular NBC iiciwork lineHip during 
these hours if other Cincinnati siations svere not picking up the NBC I'eed. Again, 
tlic COS i -bene Hi ratio to the cable operator cannui yet be accural el y calculaied, but 
this sort of play does appear economically feasible. 

Educational Chaniiels. F.CC, import a lion rules fur educationnl channels are 
purposely mure liberal. A cable system ''may vany the signals of any non-conimer- 
ciul educational stations that are operated by an agency of the slate vvithin which 
the system is located". Depending upon the definition of "agency of the staic*\ the 
cable operator may be able \o import WOSU-TV (Ch, 34) Columbus, the Ohio State 
University System and WMUB-TV fCh= 14) from Oxford, Miami University. 
Additional non-conimercial stations may be carried *'in the absence of objection 
filed'' by the local or state educational broadcasters, F.C.C. stafl'ers advised us that 
the local educational station would have to make a very conviiicing cuse to prevent 
the importation of such outside educational channels iliat the operator wished to 
bring in, 

A quick look at the programming of educational television in this region indicates 
to me that their importation would not add materially to the selection already 
available on the two educational stations which the cablecaster svill be required to 
carry (CIi. 48 and 54), This Is because all educational ch.aiuiels broadcast 
substantially similar fare into the classrooms during school hours, and the vast 
majority of their home tunc- in comes from the saiiic Public Broadcasting System 
shows. But this requires a closer look. 

Not much has been written in cable literature about the aggregate effect of the 
many new educational options provided by CATV on the existing community 
educational stations. I coninieiid this subject \o the attention of the Cincinnati 
Cable Task Foree. (WCET is a valuable and possibly threatened conimunjty 
resourco.) 

System Capacity^ Non-Broadcast Channels 

Channel Capacity, Two- Way Service. CATV systems in the top 100 markets are 
required to provide a minimum of 120 megahertz of bandwidth (equivalent to 20 
broadcast channels) plus a built-in non -voice return capability (ie, two-way). The 
installation of the equipment at the subscriber terminal to activate two-woy is not 
required, but the system must be so built thut this capability can be activated in the 
future without costly rebuilding. 

For each broadcast cluinnci, tlie system operator nnisi provide a non-broadcast 
channel including thrgy dedicated channels=one each for public access, government 
and education. In addition, the fVuncliisce must inaugurate a local origination 
cluinnel. The non-broadcast channels left over after the above four typcs^ must be 
made available for lease. 



Public Access Channel. Tlie F.C.C. lias innovatea into existence a new kind of 
service where gmups or individuals may broudcasi their views on a non-discriniina. 
tory. Hrst come first served basis. The only prohibitions are against advertising, 
lotteries, and obscene material. Beyond this, the cablecaster hus no control over the 
content or the public access cliaiinel, Theoreticully he may be open to suits for libel 
or copyright infringement, but in practice no important issues of censorship or 
operator liability have yet emerged from the first access oxpericnce in Manhattan. 

The aim of promoting the maximum flow of diverse points of viow is fiirthured 
by tlic requirement that the system operutor provide free studio facilitio.s. The only 
allowable charges are for production costs for live presentutions of over 5 minutes 
duration. Even these cliarges may be waived by the operator, as they are by both 
Sterling and TelePrompTer in New York City. 

Educational Chaiinil. The e'ducational channel must be provided free for the first 
five years except that production costs are chargeable to the user The syslom 
operator usually voluntarily offers free hookHips to the schools but is not reciuired 
by the F.C.C, to do so. 



Local Government Channel. The cost basis is the same as for the educaiional 
channel. Again, most franchise applicants olTer in their bids to provide free 
hook-ups for City Hull, police and fire departments, hospitals, and other units of 
local guvernment. The city tnay not mandate these free connections, but they are 
generally offered by applicants bidding for the franchise. 

Local Origination Channel. Essentially this cliannel is a new television station 
except that Its output is sent only tlirouBh the cable rather than over the air. To 
prevent the operator from simply carrying automated weather scans, news bullelins 
and stock market quotations, the F.C.C. requires the franchise holder to originate 
local programming "to a significant degree". The purpose is to encourage a strong 
local flavor and involvement with the community. Advertising may be run-but 
only between programs or at natural breaks. 

Lea.sed Cliannels. Uased oliannels must bo made availuble on a first come first 
served, non-discrlmlnatory basis. Censorship of contont is not permitted. At least 
one leased ehaimel must grant priority to part-time users. The franchisee is required 
to publish a rate curd for channel leasing. Though ultimately it is forecast that there 
Will be a strong demand for these channels, It should be noted that only a handful 
of them are aetually currently being leased despite excess capacity in most systems. 

CaiKicity iiiereases. Where the dedlcuted channels are overnowing and there exists 
uiniscd leased channel space, it must be utilized to accoiiimodate the ovarnow If 
all the non-broadcast channels are being continuously used at close to capacity 
(under a Ibrniula laid out in the F,C,C, regululions), the cable operator must 
activate lurtlier channels. This is intended as a built-in safeguard against spectrum 
scarcity in the non-broadcast segment. 
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Additiona] Free Educational and Public Access Channels, Public spirited groups in 
our cities expegl the cable's must bencriccnt gontribution to (he conimunity to 
come through pubhc access and educational progninimiiig. Accordingly, many cities 
have wished to stipulate in their cable franchises that j he operator niust inrtially 
provide more than tlie F,C.C. requirenient of oiie Tree cliannel for oiich of tlicsc 
services^ 

The Coniniisslan casts a jaundiced eye towards these requests pointing out that if 
indeed the hiitjal channel capacity proves hmifncicnt, additional space must be 
provided by the cable operator (but not necessarily free). In private discussions 
F.C.C. staflers arc quick to relate instances of cubic franchises which had set aside 
nunicrous additional channels ior education that Invuriably lay fallow iior docs (he 
Connnisslon believe that the first public access experience in New York argues the 
need for more than a single cjianncl for this purpose. 

What the F.CC. is saying to the cities is simply (his- "Don't come to us with 
fond hopes and glittering generalities. Let the conniiunity really do its liomework 
first and then present a concrete, well researched and feasible plan the 
implementation of which requires more going-hi channel capacity. Then, we'll listen 
sympathetically," Thus the Commission has not shut the door entirely, but has 
placed the monkey on the community's back where it belongs. 

Common Carrier Status, The First Amendment dangers inherent in a structure 
where one party controls both the content and .its dissemination may be largely 
theoretical hi the case of cable television, but theoretical dangers to freedom of 
speech must be taken seriously. Accordingly, many writers on CATV advocate a 
common carrier status where programming and the distribution system are entirely 
separate, as Is the ease with telephone service where the company owns the liiies 
but has no interest in the content of the niessages carried thereon. 

The F.CC, has in fact structured cable television on a quasi common carrier basis 
by its rigulations pertaining to the dedicated and leased channels, but it also 
requires cable systems serving more than 3,500 subscribers to originate their own 
programming. For now, the Commission believes that the success of cable in the 
major markets will be advanced if the operator puts together an appealing program 
schedule on his local origination channel and aggressively markets these and other 
attractions offered by the system. 

On this basis it has rejected the American Civil Liberties Union's brief questioning 
the local origination requirement and calling for full commoit carrier status. The 
best informed guess appears to be that eventually cable systems will be regulated as 
cummon carriers, a position that it is rumored will shortly be recommended by the 
powerful President's Office of Telecgmmunication Policy, 

Some Prerogatives of the Local Authorities 

The City's Rate Setiing Powers. The F,C,C, has delegated to the local authorities 
the right to provide in their franchise the amount of the initial installation and basic 
inonthly subscriber fee thai the cablecaster may charge, Increases in the fee 
structure are likewise the prerogative of our City Cguncil, Excluded from rate 
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regulation, are fees for additioiml services such as separate per-program or 
per^chaiinel charges for pay cable, the rates the cablecaster charges for leasing of 
cliannels. and for advertising. Likewise the Commission believes it is premature to 
permit rate of return regulation, as is presently the practice at the state level with 
our public utilities. 

Because the basic subscriber fee now and in the ruture rornis almost all the 
system^s revenues, the F.C.C. is not amenable to extending the city's authority to 
regulate rates charged for other income sources, in discussions with the F.CC, stafT, 
they advise that when and if income from other services becomes significant, they 
expect to review the matter again. 

Franchise Fees, The Clty^s Regulatory System. So as not to impose an unreasonable 
economic burden on the cable operation, the F.ac, has set a range of 3^5% of 
gross revenues (or franchise fees to cover the regulatory program the city must 
effect.* Where more than 3% is to be charged, the Commission will approve only mi 
a showing that there will be no material adverse impact on the economic viability of 
the system and further that the additional percentage is needed to cover the costs 
of the city^s regulatory program. It is conieniplated that the city will maintain an 
office to police the system and provide a procedure for handling service complaints. 
Some cities propose to help underwrite extensive programniing costs of the public 
access channel and wish to be reimbursed for this subsidy through the franchise lee. 
It has not yet become clear what activities and costs the F.CC. will sanction m part 
of the city's regulatory activities. 

The franchise fee applies only to the basic subscriber revenues, and the 
Commission is going to come under major pressures IVom municipalities when and 
if other sources of income become important to the cable system. 

Techniail Standards. In addition to the requirement of 20 channels and the 
^pability for bi-directional communication, the F.C.C. requires the operator to 
insure that the cable system does not distribute unauthorized radiation emissions 
beyond specified limits, even if originating from a subscriber's own TV set. The 
operator is also required to conduct complete performance tests of the system at 
least once yearly. 

The Commission admits that the technical standards provide only a start. 
Consequently it has expressly allowed lYanchiiing authorities to establish technical 
standards in excess of the F.C.C, requirements but warns that local authorities, 
rather than the F.CC, svill have to shoulder the enforcement burden of such 
stricter standards. We can expect the issuance of many more technical standards 
covering such fields us two-way transmission, and new television receivers thut will 
be marketed designed especially for cable TV. 

Franchise Length and Construction Timetable. In its July, 1972 Reconsideration, 
the Commission se ttled the running debate over the proper term of the franchise by 

^Counted upinst the 3% h iiny lump ^um Initial paymynt. The Cominisslon may also impute a 
valuy to iruy mmm In excuss of [■X.C ruquiremuntK. such as a second free aduaotionul 
channel. 
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announcing it has *'nowset 15 years us the standard to be followed". 

To preveni the practice of franchisees taking their time about building a systonu 
the F.C.C. requires a '"significant construction figure'' for the first year and a 
''substantial percentage" (20% per year is suggested) thereafter. Cities are explicitly 
permitted to require more rapid completion, The Commission will not allow a plan 
to wire up only the uffluent sections of the city. The construction timetable must 
be reasonably equitable throughout the franchise area. 

The Franchising Process and the F,C.C. Certifiaite Of Compliance, The Comnn'ssion 
has laid out an explicit process for local franchising. This must include a public 
invitation for bids, a public hearing and a published document released by the 
franchising authority. Though the terms must comply with F.C.C. rules and 
regulations, the Commission has also let it be known that it encourages well 
thought out experimentation. Thus the franchises of most major cities are expected 
to includa a host of provisions going beyond the Commission's requirements and 
necessitating F,C,C, waivers. Such departures from the rules should be thoroughly 
aired in advance with, the F,C,C/s Federal-Statc/Local group to obtain a reading 
on the Commission's likely reactions. After all, an F,C,C. Certificate of Compliance 
is a prerequisite to the commencement of cable service. 

The matter of severabiilty remains in hot contention beiween the F.C,C= and the 
cities, Mr. Schildhause, the chief of the Cable Television Bureau, has asked cities to 
include a severability clause enabling the F,C,C, to sanctify the franchise when it 
has struck down certain of its provisions on which waivers were necessary. At its 
November meetings in Indianapolis, the National League of Cities voted strongly in 
opposition and urged municipalities instead to insert a clause requiring a reaward 
process if the F,C\C. makes substantial alterations to the franchise agreement. 
Certainly this position makes sense I 

Assuming that the Commission has the tinal authority to delete those terms 
which the city has negotiated with a particular cable entrepreneur that go beyond 
the F,C.C, regulations, surely ft cannot mandate that the city must live with vvlmt is 
left of the contract nor that it stay married to the same franchisee. In all likelihood, 
the franchise was awarded based on that bidder's offer to provide the very extra 
services which the Commission has eliminated from the contract. The city must be 
permitted to take another look and consider, under the new conditions, if it wishes 
to negotiate a new franchise with a new cable operator. 

Sports^ Movies and Pay Cable 

Sports and movies are the steak and fried chicken of the television menu. Remove 
them from the menUj and you may as well close up the restaurant. In its February, 
1972 Report and Order the F,C.C. permitted cablecasters to serve these entrnes 
with all the trimmings, on the local origination channel but severely restricted their 
availability for pay cable. 

The cable entrepreneur is i>ce to bid for any feature film or sporting event, 
provided no extra subscriber charge is levied for viewing it. In addition to local 
sporting events that may be picked up and cablecast over the local origination 
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channel, the distant lignal route provides a rich vein to tap for both feature filnis 
and sports. In 16 of the top 25 markets there are independent stotions now owning 
the rights to carry honie and away games of a great many of the professionul miijor 
league sports teams located in these cities. Under the distant signal importution 
rules, cable systems in 28 of the 34 miyor league sports markets are permitted to 
import one or more of these 16 independent TV stations.* 

The pay cable limitations applying to sports and movies in the 1972 F.CC^ 
regulations essentially carry forward intact the Commission's earlier pruhibiticMis 
applicable both to STV* and pay cable. These pay cable prohibitions on films and 
sports are: 

• Feature films released in the prior 2 to 10 years may not be cablecast unless the 
F.C.C. can be shown that there was a bona Hde but unsuccessful attempt made to 
sell the films to oyer-the^air broadcasters. Only one nim that is over 3 0 years old 
may be cablecast per month. 

• "No series type of program*^ (such as A II in the Family qt Marcus Wclb\% where 
lliere is an interconnected plot and generally the same cast of characters^ may be 
cablecast, 

• No sports event which has been televised live in the market during the preceding 
two years may bo cablecast. Thus the Super Bowl, the Masters Golf Tournament 
and the World Series and all such previously telecast attractions may not be 
siphoned off fi^ee TV. Yet there are gray areas. Apparently sports entrepreneurs 
may be permitted to phase out certain events and create new but substantially 
similar ones. Could Monday night NFL football, for example, be removed from 
fi^ee TV to be replaced by Friday night pay cable football (hopefully without 
Howard Cosell)? 

• Not more than 90% of the pay cablecasting program hours shall consist of sports 
and movies combined. 

• No advertising (except spots promoting other pay programs) is permitted. 
These latest rules and regulations on die pay cable front represent but another 

battle in that still continuing very hot war. The big guns keep booming because at 
stake is the future of television as well as cablevision. The efforts of the 
Commission to mediate this and other CATV struggles have incidentally been 
strongly criticized by the Justice Department as ^^an elaborate scheme of social 
engineering, of handicapping here, subsidizing Uiere'V Instead, Justice urges letting 
cable compete with broadcasting almost unencumbered by Federal restrictions to 
let the "people In the marketplace , . . make the choice'',^ 

*STV, or over-the-uir pay tylevidon, of course doesn't uxlst, although recently tlie trade press 
reports an mtereKt in acquiring a lluensc Ibr pay television in several uitieg. The regulations - 
pertaining to BTV are to date the equivalent oF the doctor who invented o □ura for whieh there 
was no disuase^exeupt that it providud a vajiiable laboratory tor the development of vaednes 
tor pay eablCs 
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5 

Cable Television 
Experience in the Big Cities^ 
or Checking Out 
the Immature Butterflies 

To try and get a peek into our future, to assess huw the various visions of 
cablcvisiun ufc making out, 1 visited in New York City, Akron, Dayton, and 
Toronto. The first two are among the few cable systems extant In major Anierican 
cities. There is a great deal to learn from tlie Dayton st:iry depicting the dynan.iics 
of the study and pre-franchising process, Canada is the world's most intensely 
cabled nation. 

Cable Television in Canada 

Though CATV started north of the border about the same time as here. It has 
grown much more rapidiy* 30% of Canadian homes are on the cable. Many small 
towns show cable penetration of over 80%, Vancouver has more than 100,000 
wired homes^a greater number than any city in the world. Montreal and Toronto 
are 30 to 35% cabled. 

Though American capital originally played a major role in cable fniancing^ the 
Canadian Government rearing Yankee domination of the new comnumrcations 
medium in the late 60's, limited foreign ownership to 20% of any cable system. The 
huge capital demands must therefore be met internally. In turus this has led to a 
Canadian policy of dividing cities into numerous franchise areas so fhat groups with 
smaller aggregations of capital could get into the cable business* Tiie same trend has 
been rurthered by tlie desire to prevent cable from becomiiig a monopoly witliin a 
major urban area. 

At the heart of Canada's cable surge is tlvi relatively smali number of over4he-air 
broadcast channels serving a particular market. Many cities have but two TV 
stations they can receive, the CBC (government channel), and an independent 
channeL The variety of over-the-air signal availability is further reduced by the fact 
there are virtually no edueational or comniereial UHF channels, and few TV sets 
built to receive the UFH band are available so far. Obviously importation of distant 
signals^ and especially the programming of the three U.S. networks, makes a very 
compelling addition to the Canadian householder's broadcast menu. Just. how 
crucial is the importation of U.S. signals to the economic viability of Canadian 
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cable television? In reply, Mr. Eugene Fitzgibboiis, Vice President and General 
Manager of Canadian Cable Systems (tlie lecond largest MSO in Canada), stated 
very simply ''we'd be out of business if we could not import the signals of U.S. 
stations''. 

Because so many "new Canadians'' have immigrated since tlie War, ethnic 
programming by the local cablecaster provides a further incentive for other families 
to be wired up. To put this in proper perspective, however, it appears that local 
origination channels presently command about a 1 to 2% audience sliare in most 
Canadian cable markets. 

Cable television in Canada has come under the control of the C.RT.C. (rouglily 
the equivalent of our F.CC), but unlike the dual replatory structure in the U.S., 
most all of the power in Canada is exercised at the federal leveh C.RT.C, requires a 
cable system with 5,000 subscribers to provide a local origination channel which 
roughly combines the roles of our local origination and public access channels, 
However, the local cable operator may not accept advertising on his station. The 
channel capacity of most cable systems is smaller than those currently being 
installed in major U,S, markets* 

Mr. Fitzgibbons envisions the growtli of two-way communication including home 
burglar and fire alarms^ entertainment over pay cable channels and also the use by 
business of the two-way capability. Yet within the near future, at least, he feels this 
is mere frosting on the cake. One obstacle will be the financing of the additional 
equipment required at each subscriber home terminah 



Cable Television in Toronto. Toronto has reception problemi with its own TV 
stations, and the fidelity of the Buffalo signals from the U.S. is even poorer. The 
reception problem is not nearly so critical in black and white as on color sets, and it 
ii the color image that is particularly capable of such great fidelity improvement on 
the cable. Presently only 25% of Torontojs homes have color television (compared 
to 57% in Cincinnati) and as color penetration increases, so, too, will cable 
subscriptions. 

The largest of Toronto's 10 cable systems is Meim Cable TV, a division of 
Canadian Cable Systemj. Metro is 10 years old and with 62,000 homes has around 
42% penetration of its area. By an anomaly of Canadian cable regulations, the many 
independent systems are forbidden live interconnection. The result has been to 
encourage the demand for interchange of taped shows, Metro is very proud of its 
recently completed and well equipped production studio (Coldwater Productions) 
used for program^ origination on Metro's Channel 10. Metro expects the sale of 
these tapes to other cable systems, and of filming services to the general market, to 
become an important income supplement, 

Metro, and the other Toronto cable systems, have a 12 channel capacity but must 
black out two of them due to interference from local TV transmissions, FM music 
is played on these two channels. Of ihe 10 remaining channels, 9 are used to carry 4 
Toronto, 4 other imported Canadian, and 4 Buffalo stations (some of these 12 
signals are carried part^ime). Channel 10 is Metro's own station, and like most local 
origination stations in the U.S. does not program a full broadcast day for lack of 
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worthwhile materioL It is currently moving from an 18 hour to a 25 hour broadcast 
week, 

Channel lO's program for the week of October 9 indicates the typical varied 
schedule being offered. According to Williani 0. Crampton^ Metro's Director of 
Programming and Public Relations, the best audiences are generally on Tliursday 
night which has beconic known as "ethnic night". These pfogranis produced by the 
Province of Ontario are in the native tongue, German and Ukrainian shovvs will 
shortly be added. 

• Sfmlom, supported by the Zionist organization of Canada, teaches I kbrew and is 
produced at Metro studios, A most engaging little puppet actually steals the show. 

• Chat is sponsored by the Canadian Homophile Asiociation of Toronto, 

• Outa Space is a discussion of rock music by local groups underwritten by a chain 
of record shop, 

• Univmon is a unitarian church discussion group. 

• Hospital for sick kids is the award winning show which interviews lop 
pediatricians and other experts in cliildren's medicine, such as Dr. Shandling the 
great authority on Siamese twins, 

A good deal of program material is also provided by llie National Film Board of 
Canada^ one of the pioneers in community interest filniing. 

There have been just enougli sporting events on the local cablecaster"s channel to 
indicate that even mediocre sports attractions that are not available over the air v^ill 
outdraw anytliing else, Accordihg to Bill Crafmptonj by far the largest audience in 
Canada's cable history tuned in the Muhammod Ali=Mac Foster heavyweight 
pTizefight from Japan. This ho-huni bout was niicrowaved by Bell Telephone to all 
Toronto cable systems, A coincidental audience survey shows that 54% of all cable 
homes were viewing the fight! 
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Cable's Rocky Road In Akron, Ohio 



Having read glowing reports in the cable literature that Akron, one of the oldest 
major market franchises in the country was now erecting a 60 ciiannel cable sysieni 
yf the future, I arrived in town in late August, 1972 unprepared for what I tbund. 
Akron has had problems. 

The ^anchise was originally awarded in 1965 to Akron Teleramu, Inc. which was 
coiitrolled by a local group. Over the next few years this group attempted to get the 
F.C.C. to waive its rules restricting the importation of distant signals, but ihe eflort 
failed. Out of patience and unwilling to commit more funds, Telefama's 
stockholders sold out in 1969 to Television Communications, which in turn 
became a part of Cypress Coinmunicalions, which in turn was acquired by Warner 
in 1972. Currently, the system goes by the name, Akron CableVision, During the 
early years of the Akron franchise, the tower and about 15 miles of plant were 
built. Construction was slowed by labor difRculties including, some say, incidenis 
of outriglit sabotage. 

Progress has also been slowed by knotty technical problems which to some extent 
represent the penalty paid by all pioneers first attempting to implement the 
theoretically possible. Akron decided to build one of the very first major dual cable 
systenis which, when fitted with converters in a year or so, will have a capacity of 
SO to 60 channels, In the fall of 1972 there were 9 channels on the A cable and 9 
on the B. The subscriber's home teriTiinal is equipped with an A-B switch which he 
flicks to select the desired cable, Akron's cable system also has two head ends 
which are connected via supertrunk cable. In the last few years the construction 
and te*. hnicai problems have been overcome. Singe 19695 an inipressive 900 miles of 
cable has been laid, passing over 100,000 homes in Akron, Barbcrton, Stowo and 
other contiguous conmiunities. 

The initial subscriber fee of $4.75 was raised several years back to S5,9S with the 
consent of the Akron City Cpuncil, This rate increase reportedly aroused public 
resentment which delayed new subscriber hook-ups and caused some homes on the 
cable to disconnect. By the fall of 1972, the system, counted 18,000 subscribers 
which represents only about 18% of the homes passed by the cable. Since the 
beginning, over $12 million has been sunk into die cable plant. CATV in Akron has 
wallowed in red ink since its inccptiDn and does not forecast prontable operations 
until it has achieved a 40% pen ei rati on of homes passed. 

To what degree is the low penetration in Akron u result of satisfactory 
over-the^air reception? The conclusion is that television reception in Akron can be 
judged fair to good. The television page in the Akron Beacon Journal lists 8 
channels (compared to 7 In Cincinnati) of which only the three Cleveland Stations 
-Channels 3, 5 and 8 -are on the VHF band. Of the five UHF stations, only one 
IS located in Akron, the balance are from Cleveland and Youngstown, Thus there 
are a large variety of stations that can be picked up with a rooftop antenna in most 
places. However, there are sections where reception is spotty even with an antenna. 
Comparing the udequacy of ovcr^tho-air reception with Cincinnati is not a simple 
matter, but on balance it is somewhat better here mainly because we enjoy a glcarer 
picture from our network stations which account for most of the tunc^in. 
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Merchandising Plans to Sell Cable Subscriptions, Joel Rund, Akron CableVisiun's 
energetic business manager since 197K provided an interesting Insight Into the 
marketing problems encountered in the efforts to sign up subscribers. A substunlinl 
sales staff backed with a nicrchandlsing plan Is a necessity to get cable off the 
ground In niajur niarkets (the president of a sizable MSO estimuted the sales cost at 
$30 per subscriber during the early years). 

hi Akron the original scheme gave away free installation and free service Ibr one 
month. A large number of homes signed up, but after the first month 90% 
disconnected. On the next soles drive, installation was again given free, the 
subscriber paid the first montirs fee and then got the second month free, Lois of 
people signed up, and this time 50% disconnected. Finally, just the initial 
installation was provided gratis. No free monthly service was offered, and the S5.95 
monthly fee was collected at the door before installation. Though sales were slower, 
unly 15% disconnected and tliis has proved to be the best of the three campaigns, 

Gible Television Programming in Akron. Public access, educational and minority 
programming has played only a tiny role in Akron cable experience to date, though 
there are some interesting plans to expand educational prograniming especially. 
Minority groups In Akron seem to have evinced comparatively littie interest in 
cable. The demand for alternative programm.ing, public access and the like appears 
to have been minimaL Likewise the municipality has made little use of the cable 
system. Akron CableVision has a production studio but has not yet gotten into live 
prugram origination. 

Besides the 10 television stations carried on the cable (some are duplicated on the 
A and B cables), Akron cable subscribers can enjoy FM and AM radio, a 24 hour 
time and weather scan, stock market reports, and free public notices. 

Channe! 7, the local origination channel, features news, all night movies starting 
at 8:00 P,M, (Akron is a 3 shift town), and certain sporting attractions, Joel Rund 
reports that the best entertainment package acquired by Akron CableVision is the 
home games of the Cleveland Cavaliers and Barons, the pro^basketball and 
pro-hockey teams. A coincidental audience survey revealed a 49% tune-in of cable 
subscribers to some of these games. The acquisition of this package has boosted 
cable subsgnptions. Hcavywei^it boxing bouts not broadcast over the air have 
proved popular Channel 7 also offers a strong schedule of feature nims. The 
tunc^in is being promoted with a series of excellently done newspaper ads buih 
around the proposition that the movies are not interrupted by cntnmcrcials. 

The miyor advertising revenue on the local origination channel is coming from the 
Cleveland sports package. Commercials also appeared in the boxing cablceast and 
are sold before and after-but not durlng-thc feature nims, Rund, who was 
originally from the Eastern Seaboard, feels that Akron is a particularly good sports 
town (aren't they all?). 

The Future of CATV in Akron. The presideiit of Akron CableVision is Robert W. 
Blakemore, an articulate young attorney who is also chairman of the Democratic 
Party of Suniniit County, 3 to S years out Blakemore does foresee a substantial 
revenue from leased channels, pay TV, and a variety of two-way services to the 
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lionie and business. In the moantime, he lias been working to increase iho 
attractions that Akron Cable-Vision can offer its home subscribers. Sometime in 
early 1973, fairly extensive two-^way cxpcrinients are planned. Late in 1972, F,C.C. 
approval was reQelvcd for the importation of WKBD^TV, a top independent UHF 
station from Detroit, and CLKW-TV from Windsor, Ontario which is Just aeross the 
river and sends a strong signal Into Detroit. The application to iniport the 
educational UHF, WOSU-TV from Columbus, has not yet been cleared. 

On December 18, 197 , Akron CableVision announced a channel realignment to 
accommodate the new distant signal Importations and to allocate certain specific 
channels to be used exclusively for the inauguration of two-way communication. 
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New Cfmnhel Card for Akron Cable Vision 
(Effective December 18, 1972). Akian CableVision 
plans to use channeis B-2 thrQugh B-6 for upeomln| 
return gommunication. The imported stations will 
probably appear on Qiannels B-l through 
(RDprinted with permission of Akron Gible Vision.) 



The Successful CATV System in Canton^ Ohio 

Just when you feel capable of making some Tirm statement in the cable television 
field, you are assaultad by a new piece of evidince which sends you scurrying back 
to the drawing board. My conclusions on CATV profitability In the larger markets 
that were based on a study of Akron, seemed to collapse just 25 miles to the louth 
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where you hit the Canton area. Several years back, Cypress purchased the Canton 
system for S5.6 million. It has now aclileved an approximate 50% penetration of 
the 32,000 hauseholds in its franchise area, AJ Mjegel, N"je President of 
Engineering Midwest for Cypress who is based in Dayton, telU me their Canton 
system, is already a good pront maker in strong contrast to their recently acquired 
Akron operation. Why? 

Like Akron, Canton is part of the Cleveland television area. The quality of 
over-the^air reception is not all that different, although Akroiiites can pick up the 
three UMF stations in Younptown and one of the Cleveland network stations more 
easily. Nonetheless with a rooftop antenna. Canton area residents can receive 7 to 
10, and occasionally even ] 2, over^the-air channels. Cypress Cable TV of Canlon 
offers its iubscrlbers 12 channels, 10 Irom northeastern Ohio plus Steubenville, 
Ohio and Wheeling, West Virginia. Thus the distant signals being Imported do not 
appear to be of the exotic type. None of the educational, municipal and public 
access, or other narrowcastlng fare, has yet made its appearance in Canton. 

Al Miegel and Steve Bozzer, the General Manager of Cypress Canton, suggested 
these answers in response to my questions probing the factors which could account 
for the dramatic difference in pront performance between Canton and Akron: 

• Over-the air reception is somewhat better in Akron, 

• The single cable Canton system was far cheaper to build. It did not suffer the 
technical problems encountered In Akfon's more elaborate two^cabie setup. There 
are fewer tuning problems for the home subscriber where all 12 channels are on one 
band, 

• The public image of cable television in Canton is far more affirmative, hi Akron 
the labor problems, delays, and the rate increase have all taken their toll in public 
goodwill, which has probably slowed subscriber hook-ups, 

• ]n Canton the prestige factor of having your television set cabled -the '*Ican get 
more channels and a better picture than you can'' syndrome = seems to have 
developed into a powerful ''keeping up with the Jones's" motivation to subscribe. 

Still, there seemed to be a large piece missing from the puzzle. A call back to Joe] 
Rund at Akron CableVision for his analysis supplied the missing piece. Cypress 
Canton, by means of its tall master antenna, was pulling in WTRF^TV Wheeling, 
West Virginia. This station is not "significantly viewed" in Canton and could not be 
imported on the cable under the 1972 F.C.C. rules, but the system was 
''grandfathered" i.e., it had been Importing the signal before 1972 which gave it 
automatic permission under the F.C.C. rules to continue the Importation. What is 
so alluring about WTRF Wheeling? It carries most of the Cleveland Browns home 
football games that are blacked out on the Cleveland channel =tliat's what! A call 
back to Steve Bozzer in Canton conflrmed that the ability to view the Browns 
home games when you hooked-up on the cable has been a major sales tool in 
achieving the high penetration in Canton, 
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New York City 



Economic Viability, Public Access in Manhattan 



No one can do Justice to the New York City cable expcriencg in u low pages. 
Instead of atteniptiiig a comprehensive p irtrait, I shall try to highlight a lew 
important areas. 

Ikickgrouiid. New York City has a niultipliciiy. of bruudcasting channels. But the 
numerous tall buildings cause die television signals to be renectcd which, especially 
with color, produces severe reception problems in many portions of the city. The 
iinprovemem of reception tbrms the basis the near terni service that CATV can 
provide to householders. Longer range, as the nation's largest city and its financiul 
capital, pay services to liunies and a point^to^poinl institutional network with 
coniputer access should be leasiblc in Manhattan, if anywhere. 

The Manluitian cable system is grandfatheredjiaving essentially begun in 1966 
when the city gave TelePrompTer and Sterling authority to use the ejty streets tu 
experiment with cable television. A series of resolutions by the Board of Estimates 
governed the early development of cable in Manhattan, The mayor appointed an 
Advisory Task Force on CATV and Teleconimunications, with Fred W. Friendly as 
chairnian, whose landmark repari appeared in Septeniber, 1968. 

A formal IVancliise was granted Sterling ft^r southern Manhattan and TelePronip- 
Ter in the noriliern section of the borough In 1970, These llrms were, of course, 
already operating the cable systems in the areas designated by the IVanchise, The 
Manhattan rranchises are very comprehensive and portend a number of the 
concepts the F.CC. was later to adopt, except that the Manhattan franchises place 
heavier requirements on the operator than the 1972 F.C.C. Report and Order, 
Monthly rates under the franchises in effect in 1972 are S5.00 for the nrst 
subscriber in a household plus SLOO extra Ibr a converter at the home terminal 
(additional outlets in the same house are ShOO each). The initial instullation charge 
is $9.95. Converters are required to receive the 17 diflerent channels on the cable 
system. 
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Office of Teleconimunications, This office was established in 1972 to regulute cuble 
in Manhattan and to plan the future systems to be developed in the other boroughs. 
The director is selected by tlic mayor but reports to Uie Board of Estimates, headed 
by Morris Tarshis. The Office of Teleconimunicaiions is undoubtedly the first 
extensive cable hmeau in a large metropolitan area. Its structure and operations 
deserve to be studied by any major city planning a CATV system. 

The director of this office is Herbert S. Dordick, who is perhaps the most 
impressive man the writer has encountered in the cable . Held, Dordlck is an 
electrical engineer and systems analyst by. training who also worked extensively for 
the Rand Corp= on CATV matters, Dordick was a member of the President's Task 
Force on Communications Policy hi 1968. He ii lull of ideas about cable and is 
partially responsible for public access and other concepts which have been 
incorporated iiuu the F,C,C;s structuring of cable television. If his head is 
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sonietiiiics in the cluuds,Jiis feot iiever mm to leave ilic ground, and Dordick 
certainly has ihc greatcst'adniinistrutive operating experience as a cable rcguliHor in 
a major inarket, 

Cable Economics in Manhattan 

Richard Gulkin, Prtrsident of Sterling MunhattaiK with 55,000 subscribers (j^econd 
largest system in the U.SJ advises that his company has invested S33 milliun in lis 
southcrii Manhatian sysieni of which S20 to S2S million is in hardwure. In the 
nscal year ended 3=31-72 Sterling lost S3. 7 million, and u roughly similar result in 
prqjected for the present fiscal year. Losses fur TelePrompTcr's Munhattun cable 
operatiuiK with 45,000 subscribers, are reliably reported lobe roughly comparable. 

Urge lussos, of course, are to be expected in llic early years in any big city cable 
operation. However, one has the fecliiig that the light at the end of the tunnel may 
be receding, Nesv subscribef huoknips in Manhaltun are reputedly coming in at a 
slower nite than planned, Opcrallng costs, especially for programming, are suppuscd 
to be over budget, Dick Galkii^ Giiaracterixed the Manhattan cable situation tome 
as having a ''dismal business l\iture without pay TV'V He does expect extra revenue 
a few years off from burglar and fire alarms and home shopping services, but points 
to the heavy additional investment burden in honie terminal equipnient as a brake 
which will slow the arrival of these revenue sources. 

As of November, 1972 Sterling Manliatian had around 8 channels available tor 
lease with hardly any prospects knocking at the door. There are, urcounic, pay cable 
entrepreneurs who might like to lea^e such channels at wluit is apparently ihc going 
offer of 10% of tlie gross. But Dick Galkin and other cable men wonder wligiher 
they doni have to keep subscription cable under their own auspiccfso as to retain 
a larger share of the take. 

The TransWofld-Telco Cliallenge. In the near future niovies are what pay cable is 
all about, and in Manhattan the most lucrative prospects arc the hotels and large 
apartment complexes, ft is precisely here thai a dagger has been thrust not only at 
Sterling's heart, but at the vitals of all big city, rranchiscd CATV systems, 
TransVVorld Productions, a division of Columbia Pictures, is now leasing New York 
TelcplioneCQnipany(Telco) coaxial cables to bring pay cable movies into downtown 
Manhattaii hotels and has unnounced plans to initiate similar service into major 
apartnieiu houses. 

Sterling has brought action before the F.CC. Joined by the City of New York, 
asking the Conuiiission to make Trans-World--Telcu cease. The latter are accused of 
the crime of '^cream skinuiiing''-of ladling off the most profitable cable 
opportunities withoul the obligation of assuming the burdens that die city 
franchise imposes on Sterling, The grundHithered Manhattan Iranehises do require 
the franchisees to provide gratis a more costly package of social services, free 
cimniiels and higher franchise fees than are permitted by the 1972 F,C,C, rules. 
Herb Dordlck agrees with Sterling that both the economies and the equity of the 
matter require that the city franchised system be protected against the cream 
skimmers. 
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Telcn lias lit loiod wluii wtnikj seeiii lu be a cvnivinciii^ rcbutial. Fur Tcko is a 
Ciiinninn uurricr, and could not luwlully rcl\ise ui irari^niil TninsWoi Id's, in 
auyluitly else's, niovics dosvii its cablos= ll pniius uui ihai ihe syHicni is i^niiivh^ 
wilhin New Ycuk slate, nehher picks up in distributes uft-ihc-air signals and is 
theri^rnrc tuu ongaged it) inierstaie coinniercg. As u final argunient ihui the Cable 
Tclevisinn Bureau uf the F,C.C, lackH auihnrity, it can quote Section 76=5 iif the 
1^72 Report ami Order wliicb clearly docs lun inijlude what 7'clco h doing as a 
cable iclcvisitni service covorcd by these regulations, 

Sierling Manhattan and the entire euble world await the I-'.CC. decisinii on tliis 
plea a decision which will undoubtedly be appealed to the Ckiurts by whonicver 
iosc!^ atul niuy also eventually require Congrcssionul aelion. 

The MndiNnn Square Garden Packngo. NiUhing has spurred cable subscriptions like 
ilie Madisini Square Garden Package. On Sterling's Channel 10, tiie subscriber may 
now view the home gaines of ilic New York Rangers hockey loani and ilie Knicks 
busketball ciub at no extra cost.* Ihesc games are gpnerully sold out, and they are 
not televised iiver (ho air. The Madison Square Garden package costs Sterling 
anuntd 5300,000 per year. Besides the benefits of sclliiig new subscriptions, 
Sterling grosses about $250,000 in advertising revenues from sponsors of tliis 9 
mo n ill hockcy-basketball package, 

I^or the total year, about 5350,000 in advertising revenue was lakeii in by 
Sterling's Cliannel 10. Since advertisers are lookiiig for audience size, the 
comparative revenues clearly reveal liio relative pulling power of sporting 
attractions in comparison to the totality of Chaiuiel lO's prugraniming (which 
appears to be excellent iii both qualiiy and diversity of subject matter). 

Public Access in Manhattan 

Public access began in Nesv York City in the summer of 1971 and remains the tirsi 
fullscale showcase for this pioneering concept. 

Under the New York tranchise, 2 channeis have been set aside fur public access 
with the requirement that when the number of total cliannels expands from the 
present 1 7 to 24, as will occur before Umg, 2 inore public access channels must then 
be aciivaicd, Public Access Channel C must be booked in advance, while Channel D 
is available lor last tninutc users, A complex series of rules ut tempts to insure that all 
parties desiring to appear will be able to do so on a non-discriminatory basis. As 
mentioned cadier, there do not seetn to have been any cases of censurship which 
have ariseti in the first year and a half, but because of the operator's liability for 
copyright and other suits, iiiost tapes arc screened by the operators before they are 
cablecast. To remove the operators from any possible liability and thus to insure 
coniplete freednm of expression, many reconunend a complete coniman carrier 
status be assigned public access channels, 



*lt is iniercsiing that this same Knieks-Rangers package is being ol'tWcd hi Lony Island, not on 
tliu local origination ehaniiek but en a spedal pay cliannel where the subscriber is charged a 
flat, one- time S 5 0.00 feu for the special home eonvcner ryquircd to unHerambia the channel. 
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Ther^ arc presently 4 or 5 cxistiiig production studins where groups cini go to 
uriginatc prugrainniing. but by Ronietiiiie in 1973 the IVLinchisc requires thut 20 
Kueh sliidins cunveiiiciUly scatiefod- around tlio buruugh be in upenHion. While 
Konic inodosl churges %vcre urigiiiully ievied. it is my understandiiig i!;,.. :is (jl'now 
ncitiier TelePrunipTer nor Sierlijig nuike any charges for gruups using tho idCihties 
and uppeariiig on the pubhc liCeeSR channels. TelcPronipTer retaiuK pusse^sjon of 
the tapes. Sterling will sell theni in a proUugiiig group, if it dejiircs. 

The Theory of Public Access. ^M^gopje are pressing und buiiging their heads against 
broadcast Iclcvlsiun saying 'give us more iirnu, give us more aeeess'/' explains Ms 
Thea Skluvor who, along with Ms Red Burns, is tlic cu-hlgh priestess nf public 
aeecss.- Broadcast television with lis scarcity ureliannels, the argunienl proceeds, 
has beeri unable and perhaps unwilling to grant access excepl on a limited scope. 
This Is where cable enters the picture with its abtnidaiice oT channels and its local 
community orientation. Via public access channels specially set aside ifi the 
franchise, CATV can at long last provide ucogss to yuur TV screen. 

However, explain the public access advocates, broadcast lel^^vision aiuojm other 
innucnces has made us a nation of passive viesvers. We are speclaturs and not 
camniunicators or participaiits. To become participants, the public must be trained 
to use the new mediuni as naturally as it now does the telcphoiic or the lypcwriter. 
Happily Willi the appearance of 1/2" video tape and the . PortaT'ak, video 
production casts have been slushed, and the equipnietu being lightweight can be 
curried aiiywhere, 

A number of what have been called ''facflilator groups" have eincrgcd in New 
York to traiii individuals and urganizatiuns in the use of these video tape nuiterials 
and in the traditional skills of organi/^ing and producing a program Ibr TV. In the 
beginning a very heavy burden fiills on diese groups, but eventually it is their hope 
(hat the public will bcconic so skilled in the new connnunlca lions medium that 
there will be much less need fur coaghing. Hvcn so, it is widely recognized that fbr 
access to be tcasibic to the largest number of parlicipants, it must remain virtually 
free of direct charges to the user. 

The facilitator groups arc headed by dedicated men and women, gansclous of 
their pjoneering role and skilled in the conimunications arts. They are assisted not 
only by some paid staff, but by a vast volunteer talent pool of cameramen, script 
writers, professors of cnnimunication, and odier movie and television product ion 
people that can only be assembled in New York. It has been a pleasure talking with 
the leaders of three of these groups. Howie Gudstadi is the enthusiastic co-director 
of "Survival Arts'\ Thea Sklover is the very (houghlful executive director of ^*Open 
ChannerV "The Alternate Media Center" is headed by the fiery MS Red Burns and 
by George Stoney, whose extensive filming experience includes a number of 
productions made in the early 60's in Cincinnati. 

Space prevents a thorougji description of how each of these grDups has gone 
about its work. The comiiiunity organizations they have assisted ;4ccount for a 
substantial propofiion of the 600 sepufate hours of public access programming 
during its first year in Manhattan. The subject niatter, though extremely diverse, is 
heavy with local neighborhood, counter'-culture and special interest content that 
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distinguishes it from cunvcntional bruadcasting. Here is a sampling, which 1 thiiik 
gives liic tlavor of the public access menu in New Ynrk: 

• A docuinentnry m li(nising cunditiuus produced by tl]c Wesi Hurlcni Community 
OrgunizatioiK 

• A Christmas show produced by prisniiersai Rikers Uhuid. 

• Puerto Riean dance thcaier. 

• An interview witii Arthur Fisherman on honiusexuulity. 

• A heaUh fare t^air in Chinatown. 

• A number of programs by Viet Nam Vetamm Agaimt ihe War, 

• A prugnmi by Inwood Advocatu, a coniniunily nesvspaper. 

• A show by the Ham Chmtiati Andarmi Readlfig Sociatw 

• Various programs on art, books and rihns by the Mmciun of Modern Art. 

• A presentation by ihe U.S, Bicycle Palo Asmciatimi 

• Black Church lixpmence, a taped church service irom a black apostanc church, 

• l-liafography and You. 

• Designing wUh Adua (dressmaking). 

• Hxposc, husted by Emiie Jones. 

• Friends of /fades (black leaders around tiic world). 

• Schizaphrenia Video Tape. 

• Now Is the rime (produced by National Organisation of Women). 

• 71w Tahernacle of Unseen Marvels. 

• Chaices-ii play by Peter Copani. 

An Assessment of Public Access in Maiiliattan, The following tentative conclusiuns 
and speculations on its likely future role lean heavily on the first fifteen months of 
public access experience in Manhattan. Though valid surveys are difficuli to come 
by, it is lair to conclude that the tune-in Im been disappointing. There seem to 
be at least 5 cxplunations lor this result, which are preseniod in descending order of 
importance, 

h Tiie subject matter does not grab most people. The viewing options available 
in Manhattan on the over4he-air channels adequately cater to what most people 
want to see most of the time. Of the public access programs themselves, most 
observers report that the succcsiful shows have been those with an intensely local 
navor addressed to problenis on a neighborhood level. The philosophic talk shows 
and other non-local, special interest subject matter appears to have less appeaL 

2, The technical quality of the public access productions is not generally 
acceptable. Apparently many viewers have been spoiled by ^^slick'* nclwork 
standards of prDduction, Even where the subject niatter seems interesting, tlie 
viewer will flick the dial when the picture is fuzzy, the voice level fluctuates and the 
pace is sluggish. In New York a re-evaluation of the adequacy of 1 12" video tape is 
in process. Conclusions are being drawn that the problems of quality production, as 
well as reception on many TV sets, have not been sufficiently appreciated. 

3, There is a lack of cable penetration especially in those neighborhoods of 
Manhattan where much of the present programming might appeal. 

4, There have been inadequate audience development efforts. Tliea Sklover lias 
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come urniind lu the view thnt public access nuist ndupt und skillfuily implement all 
k)i the devices uii!i/cd by uny brnadciuicr seeking td priininte iiino-i}i. '^Opcn 
Cliuiinur' is seeking professiunal advertising and PR help on u volunteer haHis, 

riicre imisi be local newspaper listings of public uegcH^ protirainming (even the 
New York 7nnys doe^ iuu print it), proniotional spots on the cnble's local 
origination cliannel, bulletins lu siibhcribcr^s, printed handouis by groups wlin have 
taped a program soon io be shown, cic. Such audience exploitatlun ciTorts will 
seem as repugnant to i|ic public access Idealist as was the iniroduciion of 
advertising in the Sovict Union to dnctrinajre Marxisis. but are essential to the 
survival chances of this now cuneept. 

5, Those originating the prugraniming must ki^ep ihc mulivficv in fniml. In the 
view of Herbert Dordick and other public access supporteis, uh? much program- 
niing has cotne lYom individuals who get their kicks by using the ec|uipmcni ;^io do 
their thing'', histead, the produceis must try to cover an event or tell a siory in a 
way ealculated in liold the audience. 

ReHcuirce Allocation, No one has tallied up ibc economic cost of prodiieliig 600 
dil'ferunt hours uf public access progrannning during its rirst year in Manhuttan. 
These costs would first include the substanliul support of the Iticilltaiur groups by 
foundatiuns, governmerii, eorporaiions, and private individuals. Fur instaiicc ''Open 
Chunners" budget for this year is 5450,000. The Alternate Media Cenier was 
originally funded by a S260,0O0 grant Irom the Markle Foundation, A liuijar 
investinent is being made in the equipping of the 20 production centers which aie 
In the process of being opened throughout Manhattan, TclePrunipTer and Sterling 
have heavily subsidized the pragraniiniiig cost tor public access and, of course, the 
entire cost for the 2 channels which are u^ed lo cablecast lliese ofierings. 

Though two channels have been set aside oxcluslvcly for public access, and two 
more chuiuiels will shortly be required by the Manhattan franchise, it is impussibic 
to fill even a single chunnel without a redundancy that by comparison makes the 
sunmier tclcvisinn network schedules appear fresh as a new plucked rose. In a study 
of pubHc access done for the Fwid For The City Of New York by the hmituic For 
Public Issues, the following statenient oppears Repeating pfugrams have gotten out 
of hand in some cases-i,c., up to 10 times a weGk'\ This result must inevitably 
fblluw when two channeli have been set aside exclusively Ibr a lull year to carry an 
amount of undupJicated programming that would fill one ordinury broadcast 
chamiel fur 6 weeks! 

It all boils down to two rather crucial problems*. First, public access must 
generate a lot more appealing, well produced programmitig. Second, there must be a 
reasonable tune-in by the groups that the programming was intcndej to interest. 
Achieving ^'access to the inediuin*' Is a disappointing acconiplislinient unless people 
aie viewing. Lacking an audience, there is no communication. 

Of all the places for this noble experiment to have been launched, Manhattan 
would seem to provide optimol chances far success. Nowhere else is theie'such an 
abundance of creative experienced prograinming talent, nor of lunding. Nowhere 
else is there a more heterogeneous audience to play to. It seems likely that public 
access will Und its proper niche at a level where far fewer resources are devoted to 



i(. F-t?rhaps it should play in u small but crowded utT-Broadsvuy liuuse rathur than at 
Shea StadiuiiL* 

Dayton^ Ohio 

A Turbulent Story of the Pre-^Fra/u'h is ing Process 

Dayton, whicii plans to grant cable fniiichiscs in late 1973, is about two years ahead 
of Cincinnati. The tasciiiating, turbulent story of ihese two years eoiuuin niaiiy 
iessuiis for us. Tiie cable hislory of Daytun cuiisists uf two separate thrusts- one 
while, majority estoblishnieni aiid the otliur black, inner-city. From the beginning 
they were headed on a cullisiun course and met headnHi in 1971 with un enornunis 
bang. Since then^ the total coninuniity with ihe help of a prospective rranchisee han 
beLMi trying to put hunipty^dumpty tnycther again. Surprisingly and despite ilic 
collision, tlic end prcidiict may be a very serviceable one for uH concerned, 

C.O.G. and the Rand Study 

The Miami Valley Council of Governments (C.Q.GJ was Ibrnied in tiie late 1960's 
under state law. Its nienibers arc niunicipaiiiies mainly In Montgomery County, 
although C.O.G. is permitted to operate in all five counties of the region, it had 
been involved in planning hn joint purehaslng aniong cities and lor law 
enforcement. When the cities of Dayton, Fairboriu and Oakwood were being svooed 
by prospective cable franchisees Mrs. Bonnie Maeaulay, Vice Mayor of Oakwood 
and Vice President of CO.C, felt that the Dayton area ought not to be balkanized 
into a number of unrelated systerris. Cable television sounded like a field wiicrc 
metropolitan area planning was ossentiaL Through Bonnie Macauluy, C.O.C. 
originally became involved in cable planning. 

At about the same time, the Kettering Fuundaiion in Dayton was becoming 
interested in cable TV's potential in the field of education. Kettering was able to 
persuade the Ford Foundation to join with it to fund jointly an 580,000 Dayton 
area cable study with each foundation putting up S40j000i Kettering and Ford 
hired the Rand Foundation of California, who had been involved in extensive early 
investigation of cable, to conduct the study. In tiic spring of 1971, the Rand study 



*Publit: utccss enlhuslLists iirc rorcver trumpetmg its succc^h In such places as Drunihellcr 
Alburm, Ckipe Muy, Nesv Jursey mid Ryudhig Pa. A chuck with liar! Uaydt of Burks TV Qiblii 
C'ompiiny in Riiading, rcvGatcd that ihm Kuccessail CATV opuration with 28,000 subscribers 
in.stitutcd a egmrnunity acecHs prograiii in early 1972, Botk^ went about it the right way by 
inviiing a representative of NYU's "Alternuta Media Center" to coma to Reading and work for 
suverul nwnths there training iocal groups In the requisite uommunicatlDns skills. Though, 
usual with public aueess, no firni tune-in data is available. Earl Haydt reports good uudicnee 
*"1 ted' back" and considers community access an important adjunct to CATV service. As In 
Manriattan, the best received progranis have addressed thenisclves to dowii to earth 
ii^ighborhnQd eoneerns, Haydt's realistic goiil is to originate 1/2 hour dally of community 
acyyss prupaniming uut of a total of M /2 hours of total daily access cablecasting. In no way 
does he anticipate that public amm can properly 1111 a channel lull time. 
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team consisting of tlircg niunibers from California yiid one rruin New Yurk came to 
Dayton to coninienije irieir work. In ret i aspect, it is iippareni ihcy were 
iiisumciently briefed on the sociological and politieal realities tu the Dayion aieiL 
Meanwhile, Ihrougli the courdiimted enbrts oT comniunity leuUcfS in Dnyioiu 
Keitering and eUcwhcre, CO.C, agreed lo carry the ball In the cable planning Held, 
Its membership voted in lavoi ofu free2e on cable (ranchising pending the outcome 
oi tli€ Rand study. This agreeineiit was never more than u moral obligation m the 
part of the niLinicipulitics in the Greater Dayion area, since C.O.G, had no legal 
power lo enforce the ugrecnient and keep the IVagile alliance gjucd together if it 
threatened lo come unstuck. 

hi perceiving that some structure iiad to be found to plan CATV on a 
metropolitan basis and in getting the diflerent municipalities to agree to a 
franchising Irce^e, the establishment comniunity ieadcrship is to be iiighly 
comniended. However, their insensitivily lo the situation within the inner^core area 
was abysmal, 

Dayton's population is approximately 30% black, As is true jn most urban centers 
including Cincinnaii, the black leadersiiip had been plugged into the circle of cable 
theorizing lo a lar greater degree than the white. Indeed, one of the early writers on 
cablu television was Charles Tate of Dayton who had gone lo the Urban Institute in 
Washington. Through Tate, the Model Cities educational program, and the writings 
oi oiher black cable thinkers, the negro conimunity in Dayton had developed great 
expectations of whai cable's coming mighl do lor their economic and social 
betterment. The black leadership felt that the way cable planning had developed in 
Dayton amounted to a giant rip^off by banking, data processing, and other business 
groups who were perceived as ignoring the socjological potential of CATV, 

Having finally established poliiical clout in the cities, blacks are inordinately 
suspicious of regionalism, which they are quick to view as a tricky establishment 
end-run intended to skirt iiieir new found power base. To many inncr^ity 
residents, the C.O.G, play seemed part of such a game plan, k was charged that the 
niinoriiy was scarcely involved or consulted in the moves to place C.O.G, in the 
cable planning slot or in the selection of Rand (though the mayor of Dayton is a 
negro), and that C.O.G. was angling to have the municipalities delegate their 
franchising power to it, C.O,G. represented the worst enibodiment of regionalism, 
because the City of Dayton with the heavy black population had only two votes, 
while many much smaller predominately white cities had one, 

Addiiig flame to the fires was the charge-incorrectly made by certain members 
of tlie minority coninuinity-tliat cable itself would serve only as a giant 
surveillance system by tlie white establishment groups over the activities of the core 
area residents. As portions of the Rand study became known, still another 
complaint was made involving the economic inequity of a regional cable system 
churging all of its subscribers a uniform rate. Since cable costs vary according to the 
household density, under a uniform rate structure residents of the inner^cily would, 
in effect, be subsidizing the suburbs. To make matters worse, no blacks were 
involved in the Rand study team, although local study committees with black 
membership were formed to work with Rand, 
From this experience, it is obvious that Daytoti ordered the study process 
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bLiCkwartl! First, a reprCHeniativc local cuminitluc ur lusk kncQ must be larnictl. 
wluj may laicr decide tu bring in wlmicvur uutside expcrlise tlioy feel h fcqiiircd. 

By the time the Rand Cuniniissiun study was cnmpletod iind presented in January, 
1972, black uppusitiun hud crystahzed into the statement that no cable lelevisioii 
wires would be permitted to be strung in West Dayton unless and until blacks had a 
niajur ownership interest in that system. This positii)n was fully accepted 
ihroughuut the Dayton area as a realiiy that had to be uccomniudated, i! cable 
television were to conie to the city. 

Cypress Cable of Southwest Dayton, Inc. 

To solve this impasse, a most ingenuous and pathrinding plan lor minority 
ownership has been evolved in the southwest area of Diiylon where blacks are in the 
niajority. Cypress Cable of Southwest Dayton, inc. (Cypfuss SouUiwest) will be 
cciually owned by the large MSO, Cypress Communications Corp, and a new entity. 
Citizens Cable Corp, Through Citizens Cable, blacks will be given their first 
opportunity to own and operate a cable system in their own area of a city. 

The area covered includes 40,000 homes, Tlie cable system Is estimated to cost 
$2 million, SI million will be provided by third party loans to be arranged by 
Cypress Communications. Cypress Communications will also purciiase S500,0QQ of 
tlie stock of Cypress Southwest for its 50% ownefship interest. Citizens Cable, of 
course, must also raise $500,000 tor its 50% interest. The sources for ihesc funds 
are a S400,000 loan from Cypress Communications and S 100,000 to be received 
from, the sale of its shares to residents of suulhwest Dayton. 

Actually, Citizens Cable will require an additional S50,Q0O to finance its start^ip 
costs. Accordingly, Citizens will offer 10,000 shares at SI5 per share to the black 
community of southwest Dayton (only one share per household may be 
purchased). As an Inducemant to sign up, the local shareholder will be granted a 
credit of SIS against his cable TVbilL 

Until Citizens Cable has repaid its $400,000 loan to Cypress Conimunicaiions, 
the latter will elect a majority of the directors of Cypress Southwest, Finally, artor 
Cypress Southwest has repaid its SI million third party loans, Citizens Cable has the 
option of purchasing the 1/2 equity interest of Cypress Communications in Cypress 
Southwest at a price to be determined by independent appraisers. In this rnanner, 
the black community has the opportunity of eventually owning all of Cypress Cable 
of Southwest Dayton, Inc. 

Operation. Despite the fact that it is only initially putting up 5150,000 of the $2 
million financing, Citizens Cable can look forward to achieving from the start tJie 
niajor economic and social benefits sought by the leadership of the black 
community. 

Through its *'so]e and exclusive'' control of the studios and program origination 
ftcilities. Citizens Cable expects to develop the kind of programming that will be of 
special interest to its constituency. It will also be able to sell to the other cable 
sysicnis In Dayton its programming output that imlght be of broader interest. 
Citizens Cable further anticipates that it will serve as a programming source fbr 
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cub Id sysienis tli rough om tlie U.S. wlu) serve un iiincr-ciiy papilla tidii. Some ovon 
foresee u surl uf neiwofk orbkick cniUruiled, innior-ciiy cable cuiiipaiiies svlui buy 
and sell progrummirig to oiich other. 

Oilier coniiiiunity ecuiiumic goals to be achieved ure the provldiiig of jobs in the 
cofistruetioii of tli.e system^ and tlic coniprchensive iraiiiing in conumniicatiou skills 
of fesideiits of Bouthwesl Dayioii enabling iheni nol siniply to staff their own 
uperalion but to find employment anywhere in TV, cable, adveftising, filni niuking, 
etc. 

The Plans And Prospects fur Citizens Cable Corp, The president of Citizens Cable is 
Dayton born Richard Austin, who became u prominent attorney after studying at 
Central State ^ Howard and other universities, Austin has been an aggressive fighter 
an behalf of inner-city residents aiid in his words *1ias hud the black experience 
tcnally". Mis qualinqations include not only a reputation for inlcgrity but the fact 
that he has managed to position himself as an independent leader who is not 
identified with any particular faction in the black coniniunity, 

Austin, like niost black leaders, is outspoken in his preference for providing 
minority ownership .rather than municipal ownership. He foresees job training, 
economic advancement, retention of entrcpreneuriiil profits and enniroj over 
prograniniing as niajof benefits nowiiig from the structure that has been planned 
for southwDSt Dayton. Austin does not trust publie ownership to provide the 
ccononiic benefits or the prograniniing freedom. 

Unlike niany white iiitellcctuals who advocate a prograniniing line-up they think 
people ouglit to watch, Austin and his group have a refreshingly pragmatic 
approach. They have isolated the community tastes that are not being catered to by 
TV, and they intend tu fill this demand. Their plans for the local origiiiatiun 
channel include black produced filiiis, religious programming such as the ininiensely 
populur Stanley Henry's spiritual hour which is on WDAO-FM (radio) daily, live 
originations .of rock shows such as those which play the Dayton Pallndium, a 
thorough coyernge ol' all black events froni church revivals to comiiiunity group 
meetings and social occasions, and high school sports. Of course, the bill of fare svill 
also include job listings, community announcements, healih hints and the like. 

Considering tlie above average household density in southwest Dayton, the 
System will be cheaper than most to construct, 1 have not exanHned a pro forma 
income projection, but would expect that Citizens Cable Corp. certainly ought to 
bu economically viable: at a 30% peneiraiion based on subscriber fees and a very 
small advertising revenue. 

Considering the ciithusiasm within the community, the appealing nierchandising 
gimmick of permitting the cost of the shares to be applied against the subscriber's 
cable bill and the exciting progranimig plans, a 50% penetration after 4 or 5 years 
is not unlikely. The feeling here is that if granted a ffanchisc, Cypress Cable of 
Southwest Dayton is going to be a winner! 
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Some Major Features of the Proposed 
Cable Franchises in the Dayton Area 

The draft Irancliise and a first public hearing were conipleted in the fall of 1972. 
but iho tinictable calling fur franchise awards in January, 1973 wnnU be mei. 
Pressure Ibr anulhcr public hearing is building, and because of the popularity of the ' 
Ciimm Cable arrangement, neighburhoud groups in the prcdoniinately white areas 
of Dayton arc now discussing with Cypress the possibility of similar setups in their 
areas. The niost probable alignnient appears to be lour cable franchises in the 
Greater Dayton area (including Fairborn which has withdrawn from the C.O.G. 
pact md is Oanchising on its own, hopefully in keeping with the general 
specincations developed in conimon). 

There arc some unique ideas among the major points of interest in the proposed 
t^aylon area cable Irancliise. 

• To assure that all of the separate franchise areas inlerconnect, an Interconnection 
Company is to be established with a representative from each franchise system. This 
company is charged with nnancing, eonstfucting and operaljnga supertrunk and/or 
microwave interconnection systeni. This novel and sensible arrangement will 
require, and doubtless receiyej F.C.C, waiver. 

• Instead of the one channel each dedicated to edueation, municipal purposes and 
public access, two each will be specined, of which one series wiU be regional and 
carried throughout the entire area, while the eablecasts on the other will be 
confined within each franchise zone. This, too, requires an F,C.C. waiver. 

• The exact number of channels and the configuration of the cable distribution 
system lias not been settled at this writing. It will, however, provide a dual trunk 
system. With converters, it will be capable of accommodating about 50 forward and 
6 reverse channels in the traditional treelike grid. Alternately, the second cable 
may be used for a point-to-point net later on, giving 25 or so forward and about 3 
reverse cliannels for household subscribers initially. 

• Additioiial polnt-to^point dedicated cable networks must be furnished at the 
request of various named institutions including schools, museums nnd municipali^ 
ties. These will not connect to homes of private subscribers. 

• Fees in the suburban tranchise areas are likely to be highef than tliose charged 
subscribers in the City of Dayton. 

• Some form. of support for public access programming is being sought. This 
probably will involve an extra (above the standard 3%) payment by the franchisees 
to the city. The city whi then turii over these funds to so, ^ organization for- 
allocation to the various groups involved in the access effort, 

• A provision in the n^anchise will permit the city to take over the system at the 
expiration of the franchise on a basis still being negotiated, 
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6 

The Economics of Major 
Market Cable Systems 
and the Demand for 
Cable Services 

The ecoiionuc viability of a cable system is a fiinctiun of its invest nicnt and 
operating costs and its revenues, Calerpilhif era, siiiail liiurket systenis were both 
rehitively inexpensive to construct and were assured of a high percentage 
peneiraiiun. Tlicrcrore, they were typically most prufituble. As the nation's mujur 
Urban areas begin to be cabled, sve must note that both tho cosi and the demand 
paranieiers hove changed in an untuvorable direction. Faced with niaterially Iiigher 
costs per cable niile and a potentially lower perceiUago of homes svho will 
subscfibej the prDfitability of major nietropolitan area operaiions is at this juncture 
a big question niark. Citizens in the Greater Cincinnati area should keep in mind 
that the decisions wo itiake, as we plan for the design and uses ol' cable television 
here, can in substantial ineasure determine lis futiire vinbility, 

Capital Costs for Full One-Way Cable Service 

In Chapter 2 we described tlie technologlcai capabilities and the services that will be 
rendered by modern big city, Qne-way systems. About 85 to 90% of the capital 
costs are associated with the cable distribution network. The head ends, produclion 
studios and interconneciion facilities iieed not run over 10 to 15% whore the urea 
lias at least 25,000 honics. We have chosen to zero in on tlve factors that are central 
in the determination of what our Greater Cincinnati area gable plant will cost to 
construct: Iiouschold density, percentage of underground cable, glaborateness Qf 
the system, degree of overall central planning and the cost of money. 

Density. By density, the CATV industry means homes per cable iiiile. The number 
of cable miles necessary to wire up a city is slightly less than the number ofstreet 
miles. The industry considers it generally unprofitable to cable up areas with a 
density of under 80, except where they are immediately contiguous to more 
pupulaus zones. Tho cabling of rural America, if it is attempted, will require 
enormous subsidization. On the other hand^ the biggest cities liave an overall 
density well in excess of 200 homes per mile. 
The City of Cincinnati has about 160,000 housing units and about 1,050 street 
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rniles. or u density of arourul 152, Tills varies frnni over 500 in sn.nc of the 
congested cenfr;il city neigiiburiiunds tu well ujidor 100 in ceriLiin less sgitled diy 
sections ancJ in puriiuns of the iinincurporaiud areas. This large range urdciisiiy wiil 
induce u wide variaiiun in cable cgiistructiun costs within dinerein pnriions uroiir 
ineiropoliian urea, giving rise to knotty prublums of rale dirierentials, as we have 
secii with Duyton, 

Ratio Of Underground C4ible. In our size iirljan area, the eosts of laying ii niilo of 
eoasijil cable ineludliig englnocring, make-rciidy, pole preparation, tree' triniming 
niid whore neccssury teuriiig up the payonionts, are avcrn8in4 fronr' 
S7,.500^ 545,000.* The jiigh ngurc describes ilic eabling eo.st of atypical 
downtown cure areu where all utilities, and presunuibly al.so the cable lines, are 
underground. This is the case In Cincinnati in the section bonncied by Third Street 
on the south, Twcirih Street on tire north. Central Avcnno on the west and 1-71 on 
the east. There is also a sniull uniount of undergrounding in soiiie of our newer ' 
.subdivisions where cable can probably be laid underground at about 525.000 per 
mile. Both llie.se undergrounding costs ussumc that streets nuist bo torn up and new 
duets installed. Should there be space in existing ducts, neither step Is i^equired and 
undergrounding may cost very litUe niore than aerial stringing. VVlion future 
.subdivisions Lire built, and the gable can be plowed in trenches at The same time as 
other utilities and before streets arc in, costs decline to about S 1 1 2,000 per mile 
Aerial stringing on existinB uiility poles is generally the niosi econoniical method 
of constructing a cable distribution plani and will come in at around S7,S00 per 
niile. Though telephone company wires are underground in about 40% of 
Cinc„inati-s street miles, CG&E 1ms power poles in a good portion of these are:K 
especially m the older subdivisions (Westwoud, Hart well. Price Hill College HiHj 
For Cincinnati itself, the best esiiniules I can obtain Irom the City and tlie utility 
compunies is that ull utilities are underBround in only about 7 to 10% of the street 
liiiies. Outside Cincinnati tlie percentage of undergrounding is lower still. 

If the standard adopted Is that cable lines .shull be laid underground only where ■ 
all utilities are also uiidcrground, it i.s probable that the cable disiribution system 
for the city Itself svlll average SI0^^SI2,00 per mile. If on account of ecological 
values a greater degree of undergrounding is mflndated, the cost per cable mile 
could skyroeket, and depending upon exactly what the requirements arc. could add 
from S5-SI2 million dollars to the cnpitul costs required to construct the cable 
■distribution systeni. Wc have gone into such niggling cost details here only because 
the decision which has the most critical Impact on the investment required to 
construct our cable .system is the undergrounding policy we adopt. 

Iiiterconnectlon Co.sts and Area^Wlde Planning. Though there are bound to be a 
number ol diflerent .systems in the Cincinnati metropolitan region, we assume that 
It is eminently desirable to interconnect them to the fullest degree. The majority of 



m.cs.. ngur.,s wore rurnLshed by William J. Brcsnan. liio iiuw president of TelePrompTer who 

o "^ti^cLszz:^::^ ''''''' "'-'^'^ -''^"^^"^ ^'-^^ 
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especinlly valuable educ^stiotuiK cultural nnd professi^MUil pmgruniming fare nuist 
originate from the places wlieru these tnstitutiuns arc situated, fruni Cincinnati 
ilseir Therelnre Cincinnati rrancliises will autoniniically be plugged jntii this 
poicntiylly rich, lode, and the areas ihal hud betier be asking questidiis abuut 
interconnection are DUtside the central city ! : = ^ 

Getting a handle or: the technology and costs of interconncctioii is not easy. This 
is Li Job tfic Cincinnati Cable Task f-^orcc rimst tackle In considerable detail witlr the 
aid of expert cngifieeritig help, hi Day ton, it will be recalled that Li special 
Inierconncctiun Conipany h to be (ormed to make certain that all systems link up. 
In New York, Herb Dordiek is phinning for the .expansion of CATV bcyiMid 
Maiihatian. l ie expects to divide each borough into a number of separate franchise 
areas. Interconnection of these areas will be mandated andllic construction vvilj be 
coterminous, yet Dordiek worries about the problem and expects to recjiiire 
interconnection checks as construction proceeds. 

I am indebted to Al Miegel, of Cypress Dayton, for this suiirniary of tlie problein. 
Tliu most econainical intercoiinection of local systenis is via AML (amplitude 
modulated link) microwave, although supcrtrunk cable may also be employed. In 
microvvave interconnections the head ends of ilie suburban systenis must not be on 
the far side of a hill blocking them from the master Cincinnati head end. Where 
intcrconnectiDn is to be achieved via supertrunkj which is very expensive cable, 
satelL head ends should be located as close as possible to the master head end to 
reduce costs and also to achieve the cleanest transmission of the signals. Therefore, 
whether supcrtrunk or iiiicrowave is employed, considerations of fidelity and costs 
would dictate that the location of the Cincinnati head end be known before other 
systems are planned. 

Not only tliai, but the most efficient method of transmitting interconnection 
signals is by sequenced groups. Thus Cliamiels 2, 4^ 7, 10, etc. are transmitted in 
one bank aiid in that order, Chaiinel assignment on tlie different systems should 
therefore be identicah and the franchises outside the central eity niusi have 
provided at least as much spectruni space as the central city system Is utilizing. 
Furthermore, it vvill be extremely annoying for the public if WLW* Channel 5, 
appears as Channel 5 on the Cincinnati cable systein, Channel 6 In Newport atid 
Channel 1 1 in Norwood, 

For these and other reasons, tlie best results in terms of cost and service are 
achieved when the entire area is laid out as n whole and optimum locallons are 
provided for master and satelJite head ends, interconnection facilities, the routes of 
main trunk lines and the location of produclion and local origination studios. 
Failing to do this, it is again the snialler conmiunities wlio pay the big penalty in 
terms of expensive duplication of facilities. 

Elaborateness of the System. The fourth major determinate of capital cost is the 
elaborateness we require-whether a pointHo-point ngtwork is to be constructed 
initially^ the number of channels, the number of program origination sites, the 
decision on when to activate two-way, etc. To a certain extent it niakcs sense to 
provide beyond the needs of the inimedlate future, especially wlicn this avoids the 
harassment of tearhig up the streets again. Yet on the whole, the better part of 
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wisilom is not to overbuild initiaJly. For om thing, the technology k undergoing 
rapid improvement. For another, the cost of unutilized capaciiy is borne by the 
pubhc in the form of increased subscriber charges. 

Com of Money, Noi only must the capital costs be baiikrulled, but the franchisee 
must come up with funds to LOver his cash How requirements during the early years 
when substantial losses are inevitably incurred, hi the Rand siudy for Dayton, the 
"base case" system serving over 600,000 persons in the Dayton urban area has a 
negative cumulative cash flow during its first five years. 

Advocates of city ownership argue that a municipally owned system can be 
constructed for less because it will be nnanccd by tax free municipal bonds, 
presumably at a lower interest rate ilian the private entrepreneur must pay for his 
borrowed funds. However, this is not necessarily the case. Cypress Communica^ 
tinns, lor instance, has recently arranged a substuntial long term loan at 1% above 
prime, a rate of interest lower than that which would probably be required to sell 
an mm of CATV revenue bonds. Where general obligation bonds backed by the 
city's full faith and credit can be utilized, the rate of interest declines several points 
and becomes the cheapest source of debt with which to build a cable sysicnL Even 
so, it nught be cheaper still for a well rated cable entrepreneur to erect u private 
system, if it is financed on a typical 2 to I debt/equity ratio. The Rand mudeis for 
Dayton are generally financed in this manner and ar assumed to pay no dividends 
during the tirst 10 years. 

Cast Estimates for Full One^Way Cable Television Service hi the Greater Cincinnati 
Area.* It sliould be clear that no accufatc cosi estimates caii be developed before a 
detailed engineering study has been conducted based on precise system spccifica^ 
lions applied to the exact area or areas to be constructed. Two major studies of this 
sort completed in 1972 have been alluded to -one by Rand for Dayton and the 
other by Mitre tor Washington, D-C, Though these designs difier in significant 
respects, both represent types of high quality, sophisticated one-way cable systems 
with time schedules calling Ibr substantial completion within three tn five years. 
Cost per home ranges from $B8 for the city of Dayton to SI 17 for the Dayton 
Vbase casc^' (Montgonicry County plus the city of Fairborn) and SM9 for 
Washington, D.C. On this basis,a City ofCincinnati cable plant constructed to pass all 
of its approxhiiatcly 160,000 homes nugiit cost S14-^S20 million dollars. This range 
is also consistent with a quick ballpark estimate of S14-SI6 million dolU^s 
furnislied me by TelePrompTcr's President, William J. Bresnan, based on some 
values 1 had given him for Cincinnati, 

Acci)iding to the 1970 census of housing, there are about 390,000 homes in the 
four county area consisting of Hamilton County in Ohio plus Campbell, Kenton 



*Ak noted in Cliuptcr 2, Mitre estimated Ibr WaHhinton. D.C thai the capiiul mm ibr thu SRS 
and nCUi two^wny systems ran about iwlm and four times, rcspuciively. ih^ investinenl 
required to provide lull □ne^way mvkc. iJyfbre wq arc through, at l«ist mim kind urtwo=way 
Nurvicu will bu inaugurated. The rcudar mn niultlply the ^o^is for lull onu^ way service bvsorne 
lat^tor which reprasantH hh gue^N as Iq the yxtynt and timing of Kuch turther installations^ 
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atld Buuiie Cuuiuies in nurtlieni Kentucky. Capital costs to const riici a slrnihir 
quality cable system passing most iili of the lionies in tliis four county iuaii arc 
baund to be materially higher becuuse of the \\u lower popuhuiun density lUicf 
might fun froni S40 - S60 niillion. dollars.^' 



*Thu C!inuinnaU Siuudard Mulropolitan Staiijiiiual Aruii (SMSA) aho includes Clermont ami 
Clinton CountiL's in Ohio unci nt?urborn County in Indinna, huvinn un nddiiiona! 70,000 honiCs, 
Sonic uf ihc%c muy nevur uublcd in the near luture beuause ti! the rural densities. 




Cable Profitability In the Major Markets 



Wg are beginning to wiiness u boomlei in tiie procluction of ccoiiomic nindels for 
big city CATV systems. Sucli models are inust helpful in predit:ting both cupita! and 
upomting costs, since iliere Is uii abundance of empirical data from which to 
cunstruci them. Models atienipting to pfedict the percentage of huusehulds who 
will sign up at dirierent monthly iees to receive conventional one-way services, 
along with those exercises lorccasting the extra revenue a cable operuior may 
receive irom home subscription pay cable services, are constructed on a far nimsicr 
base. Lacking reaNHfe marketplace experience, coiisumer interviews and the model 
builder's personal hunches must be subslituted instead, Hven less reliable at this 
point in lime, but, equally essential Ibr the prediction of cable's longer range 
profitability, are the attempts to quantify the mture income from business, 
professional and cdueationul mnirccs. 
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Tile Park MudeL Probably the best known work endeavoring to predict subscriber 
penetration was done by Rolla Park under a grant from the Markle Foundation^ 
This elegant 38 page report is entitled "Prospects tor Cable in the 100 Largest 
Markets", where, Park as^unics television reception is Inirly good. Me has. therefore, 
bused his penetration forecasts for these markets on findings derived from ifie 63 
present cable systems which he has identined as operating in ureas of good 
over-the^air reception. The conclusion is that simply offering conventional cable 
services "of better receptfon and distant signals'' will not be ^^sufficient to make 
cable profitable in most of the 100 largest markets". Park believes that cubic 
penetration will be higliest where; 

• The number of over-ilie^air ^ '^nnl^ is lowest, 

• The propusition of Ul IF tc ^ I IF signals is highest, 

• The percentage ponetrution of color TV sets Is highest, 

• The median family income isjiighest, 

• The nioiitlily subscription fee is hiwest. 

The report varies tliese paranieters, giving expected penctrution Ibr the diflereni 
cases. The main variable Park plays with is the immber of network, independent, 
and educational UlIF and VI IF brnadcastiiig stations that can be received and the 
number of distant signals that are imported. 

The basic assumptions as to median income aiid color penetration are very close 
to the reality existing hi the Cineinmiti area. None of the models exactly fits our 
complement of over^the^ir signals, but several are close and these show 
penetruiions of around 27%. If so, cable will be in trouble there being a very 
strong consensus in the industiy that where basic subscriber fees account Ibr nearly 
all of the system's revenue, 40% penetration is the level required to return a good 
prolll in a niiijor market. 

As hiierasl^ing as his model may bo. Park in his preoccupation with the number 
and kinds of TV signals has omitted the must impartant determinant of all ilw 
sort of imigrmnmhm optiom available only to CA TV subscrihm! 

Canlinrs S0% cubic penetiHitlon occurred where there were 7 to 10 generally 
receivable tclovislon signals, and (he cable system imported tlie seemingly innocuous 
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Slcubenvilltf uud Wheel iiig siutioiis. Oiily wlicn we discover !hai, on perliaps d or 7 
uccasiuns, Wheeling carries tliy bluckedoiu Cleveland Brosvns honie gunies du we 
explain the 50% pcnetralii)n. In the early duys of UIIF wiien yuu hiid to buy n 
cuiiveiier to luiie theni In, the UIIF penetration in a niarkel turned on the ability 
ol" such stations to obtain attractive prognininiiiig that was noi available on VIIF 
channels (WKBD-TV, tlic Deimii statiun now being imported into Akron, owes its 
original success In good paft to its purchase of the exclusive righls to broadcaHt \\\q 
University of Michigan gaincs when Cazzie Russell was playing basketball there). In 
Cincinnati, the overall progranmiing expertise of a Fred Z\v, and of u Bill Mnsiin in 
our Model Cities areas, might mnke the crucial dil'lerence in subscriber penetration. 

Were I pluying "the ganic of cablecaster^' with Mr, Fark, 1 would be content if he 
dealt hiinself a far stronger hand according to all of his own crileria= To clabber 
him. all ! require is li couple of exclusive cable prugraniming cards especially 
the one marked ''sporting evenls not available over the air'\ 

Lessons froiii the Rand Study In Dayton, The Dayton studies are especially 
interesting because their conclusions are easily applied to the city of Cinchmati, 
cuniaining approximately Iwicc as iiiany households as the city of Dayton. 
~"Turlhcrj 1 am told that the cost data coininuc to look accurate as Daylon 
approaches ''go". 

• The viability of separate systems for the major cities in the area was probed. 
Aside from Dayton itself, only Ketieriiig with 22,000 liomcs proved viable. There 
was no way that Fairborn, with just under 1 1 .000 homes, could on its own aflord a 
modern, full service CATV systenu Fairborn is about the $mc of Norwood and 
largei^ llian any City in the 7 county Cincinnati SMSA, except Covington, Ky. 
Covington has around 17,000 homos, or about halfway between Kettering and 
Fairborn, imd the profitiibilily of its own, first class cable system would be in 
doubt. 

• Thcassuniptions for a city of Dayton system were that by year 4 it would achieve 
its maximum penetration level of 37% based on subscriber fees of S6/nionth which 
arc the system's only n^ijor revenue source. The D/H ratio is 2 to I and the Interest 
rate on borrowed lunds. 10%. 1 0 year straight line depreciation is used. Only 5% of 
the cable plant is laid uiuleryrouiKh Dayton's density is 149 homes per mile. Total 
eapital costs come to 57,521.500. 

The Daylon cable operation breaks into the black by year 5 and by year 10 is 
earning almost 14% before taxes For the lull 10 years, cumulative net income is 
$1,140,900. Thus (/'a 37% penetration can be achieved, a really fii'st rate one-way 
cable system can cut the mustard hi Daylon and probably also In Cincinnati. 

• Another model measures CATV prolltabiliiy in the larger area of Montgomery 
County plus Fairborn, the '^base case''. The population of this region is about 
twoMhiids that of Mamillon County, Capital costs are 522,517,100, All assump- 
tions tire kept the same as tliC above except a 40% maximuin penetration is assumed 
to be achieved in year 5, Fssentially because (he density nutside the city of Dayton 
h subslantlnlly lower and also because operating costs average 64% (9% higher than 
Dayton), a prolll is not shown until yeai* 7. By year 10 profits have risen to only 
5-1/2% of system revenues. Cunuilative net income Ibr the 10 year period is a 
vvhopping negative $7,415^000! 
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The ^*bose case" does assume a centrally courdinated and constmcted group of 
interconnected francliises-otherwise the econornjcs would bo even mure dismui. 
A cumparison orthe various models presented in the Rand study makes a cunvlncing 
argument for overall regional planning. It clearly indicates that the smaller cities 
and the unlngorporated areus have the most to gain from this eentral planning 
exercise. 



Cable Subsystems in the Cincinnati Area. It is time to take a quick look at two 
systems that have been francliiscd widiout waiting for an overall regional plan and 
another in the Cincinnati Model Cities area which might, fbllowing the. lead of 
southwest Dayton, desire to have its own cable television operation. These systems 
vary greatly in their elaborateness and cost, arid perhaps also, in their potential 
profitability. 

Tlie first group of nearby systems to commence cablecasting arie those franchised 
to Rust Craft, a division of TCI, the large Denver based MSO\ These are located in 
Hamilton, Middletown and Fairneld in Butler County, and Franklin in Warren 
County. Almost all of the cable is being strung aerially, and iii the combined 
franchise areas there is the healthy total of 50,000 homes. Hamilton and 
Middletown will start up in February and the other two in April, according to 
Arthur Armstrong, tlie TCI District Manager. Almost all of the area is in the overlap 
zone where both Dayton and Cincinnati signals may be carried. Service to be 
initially provided includes 10 or 11 over4he-air television channels plus two local 
origination channels^one in each ffancliise area and a common '^rcgionar' channel 
cablecasting to subscribers in all 4 franchise areas. Set^top converters will be 
furnished IVoni the beginning to provide an approximate 30 channel capacity 
Subscriber Ices have been set at $4,95, and Rust Craft also hopes to rcceivJ 
perniissiyn to charge an extra Sl/m.ontli for the converters, 

. In Hamilton, Hamilton Cablevision expects to provide rather advanced types of 
cable service almost from the start, according to Arthur Armstrong. All schools will 
be hooked up to each other through the central head end. With the aid of rclurn 
communication, each school will be able to originate and send its own programming 
to other schools and homes in the franchise area. 

We shall probably also see the inauguration of a home surveillance and lire alarm 
system wliich the City Council rates as a high prionty objective. It is proposed to 
buy a $27,000 computer and read^out device which will be located in the Fire 
Department and can scan 8,000 homes in 10 seconds to identify subscriber 
residences where sensors have acti^led a fire or burglar alarm, or where the 
householder has literally pushed a ^^panic buttbn'v Home installation costs are 
estimated at S500 for the full surveillance service, which is far less than the going 
market price for home protection packages. Hamiltun Cablevision expects also to 
charge a S2.S0 monthly fee to the home subscriber. 

Thus it is obvious that cablevision in Hamilton, Ohio is planned to offer a very 
All! menu of services, Appareiuly the top management of TCI in Denver has 
concluded that, given the income levels, population density, and construction costs, 
an operation of this sort caii be a profit maker Jn the city of Hamilton. 

Doubtless the honor of being the llrst cablecaster in our country, will go to Tom 
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Compiled troni Cincinnati Chanibur of ConimurL'Q 
maps and ruprjniyd Willi lis pcrniissiuiL 



Yorki nn eiUliusiystic Reading resident svitlt substuiUiuI experience In live television 
prograniming, York's Cubic TelevlHion, liic. is inonientarily expecting tlie iSHUunce 
of a Certincate of Compliance to hook-up the cilics of Reading and Lockland 
guiiiprising a tulal of 6,000 Iionics* Tuiil York expects w comincncc opera [it^ns 60 
days iherual'ier, since he has niuster mitenna niciHties available and has nuidc all 
arrangements for 100% aerial sviring of the 35 or so strccl miles in his cumbiiicd 
iVanchi^e territury. A single cable will be siriing with an hiiilul 1 2 chaniicl eapaelty, 
that will be expanded later on to 30 chunneiR with inslullaliun urhutnc cunvertcrs. 
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Reading a.id Lockland subscribers will be paying $6/month. svliich is prnjected to 
be averuge lor the more olaborute, full one-way systems wo have been describinii 
These are also Air heavier staffed than Cable Television, Ine. (Tom York will keep 
operating costs lo the minimum in what will be essentially a one man sliow at least 
m the begmning). This is not to imply that the fee is too high, but rather lo ecmfirm 
that 6,000 homes does not form a sufrtcient base over svhich to allocate capital 
costs nor to provide the kinds of service being offered by Hamilton Cable vision. 

Fred Collopy, who was deeply involved In the MARCC cable studies has recently 
been developing cost models for CATV systems, He has examined the potential of a 
cable Iranchise m the original Model Cities area of Mt. Auburn, Ovcr-The-Rhine nnd 
(be West End svitli a combined total of 19.000 homes. He reports an average 
density of 470 homes per mile and has found ihal In less than 10% of the 41 street 
miles are the utilities underground. These factors should combine to produce a very 
low cost per home in the heavily black Model Cities' census tracts where there is 
some interest in obtaining a separate franchise along the lines pioneered in 
southwest Dayton. With proper rinanclng and strong progrumming. the prolil 
outlook could be favorable. ' 
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The Demand for Cable Service In Greater Cincinnati 

This subject will be considered in throe parts, about which wc can speak with 
decreasing levels of confidence: conventional cable service.^, pay cable revenues and 
income from business enterprises. 
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The Demond for Conventional Cable Services In CinciiinatL Can we assume that 
40% op the homes passed by the cable will pay SG/munth to receive liie full first 
class coniplement of one-way cable services (minus pay cable) in Cincinnati?* Our 
conclusion is that while llils level of penetration is possible, it will be quite difficult 
to attain. 

Despite pockets of poor reception whore homes arc shielded froni TVsignuIs by 
hills, high-rise apartment buildings or are located neur.tlie foot of television towers, 
the overall variety and fidelity of over-the-air reception is good. Cincinnatians arc 
apt to be a conservative lot, and for $72/year the cable package must contain 
considerably more than better television reception.** 

The importation of any two of tlie allowable distant independent stations does 
not presently add much spice to our over-the-air diet. Unless the "distant 
signalmanship'' game can be played to the successful conclusion of locating certain 
sporting events not available on local TV, distant signals vvill furnish only a niodesi 
boost to subscription sales, 

Narrowcastingj either on the public access, the local origination chaimels or on 
other channels leased by special groups for such purposes, furnishes anotlier 
attraction that may be ballyliooed in tlie cablecaster's sales pitch. Readers who liave 
followed the findings to date may join with me in concluding that narrowcasting 
will not prove a major stimulus to subscriber penetration. This does not mean that a 
Tom York in Readings or aiiy skilled cablecaster who really understood the 
neighbuihuods he serves and is determined to provide the kind of intensely local 
programniing missing from broadcasting, may not develop a respectable following 
for Ills local origination channel in any section of the Cincinnati area, In the 
predominately black neigliborhoods, I am convinced that tliis is a very do^ablc 
project. Unfortunately for cable's future in Cincinnati, there are virtually no 
linguistic minorities— which elsewhere furnish the most receptive market for 
narrowcasting fare. 

In truth., it is not narrowcasting In any or all of its forms put together that affords 
the cablecaster his greatest sales opportunity on the local origination channel. 
Nothing else could rocket sales into orbit like the carriage of the blacked^uut home 
games of the Cincinnati Bengals, or the new major league hockey club sve expect to 
obtain, and certain other sporting attractions. As we have seen in both Akron and 
Manhattan, there are also handsome advertising revenues to be earned by 
cablecasting a good sports package. If someone can tell me that a Cincinnati 
eablecaster can put such a package together, I can tell you that he will hit his 40% 
penetration and more! 



*Anu)s (ISud) I lostetier, Prcsjdunl of Conllnontul Qiblcvisian, ruviiiwud with some of lis at Ihu 
Mitre Qibiy Cunferiinua the tkiin devuloped out or hln company*?* c^tpuriyny^ indigntjng thai to 
ayhievy 1J% pratax earnings, for avary $100 of capital investment pur Nubsuriber, $3LS0 of 
ruveiuiy income \m subsw'ribar was ryquired. Assuming u cost uf $10,500,000 to cubic the city 
of Cincinnati, a 44% peiietriiliun at $6/montli h necessary. This is runmrkubly close to other 
penetmiion-prorit ysiimalus for major niLirkeis. 

**Thc carriuye of Payton signals on tliu cable, which is prdhibitcd in Cincinnati and Northern 
Kdniucky but permitted in ccrluin portions of llumilion Cgunty and various other suctions of 
the SMSA, should add 3 to S^additlonul penetration, 
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Pay Cable Revenues from Home Subscribers. If for profitable operation, a major 
market CATV operator requires 40% of the liomes pussed to pay u S6/inoiUli 
subscriber char|c, he can also do nicely with a lesser number of subscribers, many of 
whom are purchasing pay cable services to tlie tune of an extru S10=S1 5 nionthly. 
Yet we niust not be too quick to add these revenues tu the oablecaster's bottom 
line. He is required lo lease cliannels on a non-discriminatory basis, and It could 
turn out that the lion's share of pay cable revenue will end up In the pockeis of the 
cntertainmeni cnlrepreneurs leasing chaniiols for subscription cable purposes. 

The struggle continues on in CATV's two front pay cable war. We shall pay a 
final visit to both the Toico and Hie broadcaster battlefronts in the next chapter. If 
i knew thai the cable Induslry was about lo acliieve a decisive victory againsl both 
foes, I would not hesiiale to predict thai the lernis of surrender would ennble the 
winners to live proniably ever after even in the major niorkols! 

Cable IncoiTie from Business Enterprises. My crystal ball became especially foggy 
when asked lo reveal cable's prospecis In this area. For what it is worth, it would 
seem likely tiiui bunk.s and other financial institutions will become the Hrst 
important business users of cable services. Such uses will include digital dafn 
transmission and stop-frume pictures, as well as tniditional television video. 
Multi-location concerns, not necessarily in in the Held of linancc, may be ihe nc.Kt 
in Imo as important cable users, A return capability and a point-to-point network 
seem prerequisite to miporlanl exploitation of the business market. Major business 
utilization will doubtless Hrsl occur in the largest urban areas and not until later in 
' the Cincinnati's of the land. 

The Demand for Educational and Health Care 
Delivery Services on the Cable 

The eventual allocation of imilliple channels fior educational and medical purposes 
IS conlidcntly predicted by many cable writers. I would like to share (his optimism 
in part because there now exists in Cinciiinali two closed circuit cable inslallations' 
providmg drama lically erfectlvo service delivery in these fields. 

However in our present framework of the demand lor cable services, our 
delinition of that word is the oconomist's and not the social plunner's^i.e., lliere is 
no demand unless there are buyers willing to purchase the output at prices which at 
least cover the cost of production. Unlike the demands for cable service hereiofore 
discussed, it is uppaient especiully for educalionul services, tliul users will require 
public lunding on some basis boforo iliey can exert effective demand The cxlonl 
therefore, to which cable channels are allocated for ibese purposes is a function of a 
community's priorities, rathar tluin the buying dcei.sions jf homes and businesses, 

Health Care Delivery. The University of Cinciniuiti Medical Center is located at 
Eden Aveiuio, and its Dcpurtmont of Biomcdicul Communications is licnded by Dr 
Gun lor Grupp, who is also a member of the Cincinnuli Cable Task Force. Its coa,xial 
cable system is four years old and was mostly self-consiiucied for the .shoestring 
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cost of under $300*000, The Medical Center with its origination laciHties is 
connected, in what Dr, Grupp refors lo as an intramural system, vlu two-way cable 
(0 five nearby hospitals, two colleges (Nursing and Health, and Mcdlciiic) and three 
institutions (Environmental Health, Human Developnient and Mental Retardation), 
The facilities are utilized two-thirds for niedical and nursing student training ant! 
one-third for continuing professional education which is conducied in the hospitals 
on u group basis, 

Jllustrative of the medical training, is the capability of coiinecting any patient bed 
in the General Hospital with a niedical school classroom. Employing its full 
complement of two-way video faculties and additional audip^only loop, the piitients 
on camera may be brought into the classroom while a separate presenter may 
explain the symptoms. Through nuoroscopy, living X-rays of the patient may also 
be transmitted from the liospitaL Siides and other audio-video material relevant to 
the subject under study might next be transmitted into the classroom from the 
Medical Center origination, studios. The capabilities of ihis two-way closed circuit 
cable sysiem materially enhance the quality of niedical education and pernih large 
numbers of students to receive cerlalii kinds of instruction simultaneously. 

The extramural extension of the Medical Center is aecomplished, n*^* by cable, 
but by signals transmitted to 11 additional hospitals in Hamilton County and 
Kentucky over a high frequency band width, from an antenna atop General 
Hoipitah The extramural systini broadcasts television pictures about 15 hours a 
week to these hospitals, but the return feed is audio only and is therefore 
considerably less useful than the interactive two-way cable facility. 

Dr. Grupp dreams of the day when^ through abundanj two-way cable channels, 
these hospitals plus many other institutions and households, too, will be hooked-up 
Into an areawide health care delivery network. One such leased channel into the 
home could provide continuing education for physicians, nurses, hospital adnilnis- 
tratorSj other paramedical personnel and even certahi kinds of paiients. For 
instance^ every other Thursday from 2:00 to 2:30 medical advice addressed to 
diabetics might be cablecast, A two-way channel on a point-to-point net might 
connect schools, factories and major office buildings with the Medical Center. 
Emergency cases could be viewed by physicians standing by at the Medical Center, 
who would provide instant telediagnosis and treatment advice to the company or 
school nurse to administer. The personnel at the Medical Center might also arrange 
for immediate ambulance dispatch and liospitalization of the patient, where 
required. All those involved In public health care delivery have a deep obligation to 
learn what cable caii do to accomplish their goals. 

The extensive use of cable television by private clinics or small groups of 
physicians is something I feel certain is going to happen. No group has u greater 
need for continruing education, or emergency two-way uudlo-video coninuinication 
with patients, liospitals and sources of learning. And as a group, doctors will pay for 
what they require! 

Educational Services oil the Cable, The single, frwc educational channel which the 
cabl eg aster must provide ought to prove hopelessly inadequate to deliver the 
spectrum of educational originations directed lo students from pre-school through 
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golden agers. Mow, unci by wlioni, the lime on ihe free clKinnel will be Macinsd is 
an interest ing sliort-run cable question, 

III the hundsonie new Norwood (OhioJ Senior High building are housed the 
studios of a 6 channel closed circuit cable network, S nulcs in leneih. Hooked up 
are 10 public and parochial schools in this city of 30,000 droppedin the midst of 
Cincinnat,. Ken Noakes, the Chief Engineer of the Norwood Media Center whu has 
also been with the project since its inception, explains that it got -its start in 1965 
with u remedial reading program finided by Title One monies, but now is supported" 
by the public and parochial schools themselves. Two of the chun.iels cany (he 
educational broadcasts from WCET, Cincinnati and WCVN, Covington TlieJe 'ire 
Ircquently duplicative, but the latter broadcasts Kentucky historj- whid, ' is 
appeahng to Norwood's large Appaluchian population. The other four clumnels 
eablecast selections H^n the Media Center's extensive tape library of 600 titles, 
wind has been assenibled in an eclectic fashion and even includes materials taped 
off the air. such as the Jucques Costeau specials. Some use of the l^icililies for 
student productions has also been made. 

d^Ill^ff "'f 'y^'^"' ''""'^ P™Sran,s In advance and 

display them on 23 television receivers that are wheeled from room to room 
Arnong the benents is the saving in classroom time. An 1 1 minute nim over ihe 
arble might take a half an hour if shown on a f.im projeetor. by the time il was 
hreaded the room darkened, the nim rewound, etc. Over 12.000 programs are 
being eablecast in a school year, averaging from 2% (in the primary grades) to 6% 
(m the elenientary grades) of total instructional time. 

The Cli^inimti Public School System has assigned Joseph Umping, Director of 
Kcsourcc Services to plan for possible utllizutlon of cable instruction In the city's 
schools. (The Board of Education is represented on the Cincinnati Cable Task Force 
by Mrs. .lanet Duff, its Vice President). In the mid 19S0's. the Cincinnati School 
Syslcn, inaugurated an instructional television program (ITV) in conJu„ctk.„ witlr 
WCbT and originally provided 90% of the funding. This program has taken many 
interesting lornis over the years, but its usage by the Cincinnati Public Schools has 
never recovered iiom the defeat of the 1966 scliool levy. Now only 13 000 of 
58,000 children in Cincinnati's public schools from kindergarten through grade 8 
receive ITV, although 23 other area school systems enjoy this .service. The monies 
paid in by the various school systems, along with state funds, h.uve enable 1 WCET's 
ITV program (0 be self-supporting. 

WCET. the nrst F.C.C. licensed educational channel in tlie country, has had long 
experience in the production and broadcasting of educational materials Its ITV 
operation with a S20S,000 budget is a department separate from the balance of its 
broadcasting activities, Charles Vaughn, who has headed the station since 19(56' 
asserts that one of its principal goals is to set itself up as the major comnumily^wide 
media center. As part of this role. WCET eould serve us perhaps the largest cable 
production lacility (or educalional and public access originations. 

Tlio 1970 TV Summer School experiment, whicli WCET ran In cooperation with 
(he Cincinnati Public School System, iliustrates one kind of educational prouium. 
niing that niight be adapted to the cable. In this experiment, over 1,000 student, 
who had (ailed 7tli and 8th grade courses received instructions over WCET at home 
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ur at special viewing ccnturs. tight teachers deHvered the TV Summer School 
instruction and were available at the WCET sludios during certain hours tu answer 
questions phoned in by the pupils. Teachers were assisted in their visual 
presentatians by the WCET stafr, by graduate students froni the University of 
Ciiicinnati Media Center and by Mr. Laniping's group froni the public school 
system. Judging by the percentage of students who passed and also by the quanty 
of their work during the lullowing school year, the TV Summer Sghuul compared 
favorably with results norniany uchieved by conventional summer school prugrums. 
Furthermore, educational instruction of this sort may possibly be delivered over the 
cable at a lower cost than certain kinds of conventional schooling once the schools 
and most homes are hooked up. 

In the case of collegiate and continuing adult education, the magic cable svords 
are "the open university", which is also relerred to as 'Mhe university without 
walls^\ A very exciting precadent for such programs is Airnishcd from the United 
Kingdoni, where three years ago the *3ritish UniversUy of the Air'' was established. 
Now, 40,000 part^timc students pay S20 a year, per course. Supplemental 
instruction is received over both BBC radio and television during prime (ime, 
though essentially the primary material is delivered thruugh the mail. After a 
year, the student is put in. touch with an advisor and other close-by studcnis 
working in tlie same subject area, and group meetings then become a part of the 
curriculum. 

Purdue University is planning to inaugurate its "university of the cable'' by 
offering 8 courses for full credit over the CATV system in Laluyettc, Indiana. 
Warren Bennis, the President of the University of Cincinnati, Is enormously 
interested in utilizing cable television to inaugurate a ^'university without walls'' 
curriculum at the University of Cincinnati, This is in keeping with Bennis's strong 
conviction that U.C, must play an even more meaningful role throughout the 
community it serves. Dr. H. David Lipsich, Vice Provost for Undergraduate Studies, 
is Chairman of the 'Task Force on Continuing Education'' and is therefore involved 
in developing the university's cable TV policy, along with. Drs, Fransecky, Barrow 
and Purdy. Dr. Lipsich contemplates utilizing the facilities of WCET, the College 
Conservatory of Music and the U.C, Media Center. For, he is very much aware that 
U.C. professors will have to perfect new teghntques of teaching over the cable to 
communicate mstructional material effectively and to hold their students' 
attention, 

The curriculum to be developed can bring continuing education to blue collar 
workers, housewives who can't leave home, and a host of others who for various^^ 
practical and psyehologieal reasons can't or vvoirt come to tlie campus. Nor is the 
concept limited to home cable viewing, Progranimhig directed to various' men and 
women, which, they might view on the job during the svorking day, is also being 
considered, 

' Such possibilities as these have been presented to Indicate how fruiiad might be 
the marriage of education, with the cable. Yet two nugging doubts bgcloud dils 
happy vision of coaxial bliss. Will the educational boards and institutions really 
produce Ursi rate, salDable plans in lime? Even If diey do, where is the money 
coming froni'/ 
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7 

Cablevision versus Television 



There are a number of pivotal issues, the resolution of which will substantially 
deierniiiie the future shape of video conimunicqtions in the United States. Ani.ung 
these are the questions of the equitable ullocation of the cable spectrum, access to 
the medium, television advertising, broadcasting profits, the Telco threat and that 
Verdun of the cablevision vs television conflict =sports, movies and pay cable. 
Taken as a group, these interrelated subjects are as fascinatini us they are coniplex. 
Tlieir analysis deniands a clear head and requires that we avoid imbibing the 
competing brands of snake oil being distilled in the board rooms of the flnancial 
interests and in the cellars of acadeniia. 

The Equitable Allocation of Channel Space 
on the Cable 

It is widely asserted that since commercial television is advertising supported, the 
advertisers and the networks, rather than the viewing public, deterniine ihc kind of 
programming that is broadcast. This batch of academic snake oil should be recalled 
from the shelves. For it i^ the carefully and continuously measured audience tunc-in, 
that determines vvhai programming networks will offer and what shows advertisers 
will decide to sponsor. 

If the competitive rate that advertisers are willing to pay is a certain amount per 
thousand viewerSi the broadcaster can maximize his revenues only by maximizing 
his audience. In a situation where the supply of broadcast time (channel capacity) is 
lixed and relatively scarce, Jhese forces produce u result where only those kinds of 
shows which are predicted to attract sizable audience segments (on which the spots 
can command top dollar) tend to get programmed. This is an optimal system of 
resource allocation under conditions of scarcity and deserves to be praised rather 
than panned! It is, of course, also an over^simplincation because there is a generous 
quantity of ^^good" programs televised In a major market each week. By no means 
are all of them aired over the educationai channels, despite the fact that by and 
large such quality shows do not command large audience shares. 
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The AUocation of Channel Space Devoted to Nairowqasting and Public Acce??s. 
With gablivisions *'the television of abundance", wc explode thecliannci spcctnini 
and the increased supply now permits programniing to all sorts orminurity tables. 
This has correctly been hailed as a major advance, A truly democratic society iiuist 
provide not only majority rule (conimcrcial television) but also strong rninority 
representation (cable television). But tlie vision that cablevision has released us 
from the audience imperative— the necessity to please the vicwiiig public-4s 
engendered by the fumes from the snake oiL Channe! space and program 
origination have a costj and the space has alternate uses. True, there is suddenly 
enough of it to produce programniing to beekeepers, Lithuanian-Americans, and 
chamber music lovers. But we must still require that a reasonable proponion of 
each audience segment tutws into the programming targeted its way, Coiisimier 
preferences must substantially dictate the allocation of programming fare, whether 
there are 5 television channels or 25 cable channels. 

Furthermore, narrowcasting and public access promoters are about to acquire 
that measure of insight which comes to salesmen of general merchandise after 
several swings around the territory. Any good rookie salesman feels that every 
article in his sample ease is jusl what the public wants. He bangs on t|ie store 
buyer's desk demanding that his articles be '^granted access" to the public by means 
of displays on the shelves of the buyer's store. However, he may frequently find 
upon his return the next season that of the six dozen widgets he sold the store, only 
one iias moved off the shelves. Now it is the buyer's lurn toiangon the desk and 
demand what miglu be called '"reverse access"-that the salesman take his widgets 
back. The narrowcaster's sample case seems crammed with such widgets, and he will 
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Hnd that gaining access is oniy half thu battle! His products wilt also have to please, 
not tlie mass audience, but the se|nicnts they were directed to, or they must also be 
removed from the shelves. 

Thus it appears that the rather cynical vision or the old media buyer described in 
Chapter 1 is a more accurate depiction of the future than the social theorist's. The 
noble dreatns of the latter may be almost entirely shaltored on the rocks of the 
viewing imperative, unless rescued by the imposition of a- additional criterion. The 
values which con ^rise this new criterion are those derived from the benefits of 
participation (of production of the pfogram) rather than, like the audience 
iniperative, from measures of its consuniption. Efforts which briiig people into the 
lives of their community to create and cablecast. an access show, to meet with 
neighbors to solve a common problem, to understand viewpoints formerly alien to 
them-these are perhaps the major beneHts that may be acliieved by the community 
access experience. They have to do with gaining u sense of participation, of making 
the community a better place to live, and they are worth a great price in an urban 
environment. The basis for narrowcasting and public access spectrum allocation on 
the cable must therefore be made by some proper mixture of the rights of the 
pubhc to have the resources used in accordance with their viewing preferences and 
the participatory benefits which start with the users of the facilities. Through theni 
and a very small audience, the impact of participatory benefits can spread and 
multiply to bring about a significant amelioration of the quality of life in a 
neigliborhood, or in an entire city.^ 

Tlie Allocation of Channels for Pay Cable Purposes. It is from the viewpoint of 
consumer sovereignty that the strongest case can be made for subscription cable. 
The artillery directed at the practice of extra per-program or per^channel charges is 
not aimed at Its potential business uses, nor at such lionie subscriber pay services as 
meter reading or special educational programming. The llak is drawn only by 
suggestions that home subscribers may be willing to spend their own hard earned 
cash to watch big box office events oji a pay channel. If some membefs of the 
viewing public prefer to pay extra to watch feature films uncluttered by 
comiiiercials on the pay channel, rather than over commercial television or by 
making a trip to the movie theater, why shouldn't they? If enough football fans 
would rather pay extra to view the games at home ratlier than going to the stadium, 
why should some regulations iorbid this pracllce? In short, should not the spectruni 
be allpeated between free and pay cable according to the public preferencesjust as 
viewing tastes on the whole ought to determine programming fare? On the supply 
side of the ledger, the CATV forces argue convincingly that pay cable will stimulate 
creative expression by giving it a big new market to supplement what is produced 
for comniercial and public broadcasting, movie houses and legitiniate theater. It. is, 
after all, rather meaningless for viewing preferences to allocate what is p ogrammed 
if the choice offered the public is limited. Conversely, anything that enlarges the 



*i'Qr iliis proeuss to work, tlii! audience mii^l make up in intensity what U luuks in size. Without 
audicinyG '^tod-back" the programmerN become disuouragod, and their ideuH do not germinate 
Into L'onimiinUy action. 
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quantity and divirsity of tlie menu helps insure that every viewer will conie uway 
from the table belter satisfied. 

The Telco Case and Other Threats 

As we go to press, the F,C.C Jias not as yet acted on the Sterlhig Manhattan-City 
ut New York plea to make Telco cease and desist its carriage of TransWorld pay 
movies over telephone company cables in Manhattan, When he was in Cincinnati in 
the fall of this year, I asked Sol Schildhause, who heads the F,C.C/s Cable 
Television Bureau, what he would do if the Commission held Ibr Telco, Mis reply 
was, "back lo the drawing board". That is, the Cnnimission has sought to carve'up 
the communications Held between commercial television., telephone and telegraph, 
cable television and other media, assigning responsibilities and delining the home 
turf of eaclh If the telephone company and otjienc conipeie with CATV for pay 
cable service to the lucrative hotel and apartment house market* perhaps it is unHiir 
to place costly social burdens exclusively on the backs of locally franchised CATV 
, systems, as the Commission has done. 

The National Cable Television Association obviously concurs. In a recent Hling 
with the F.C.C., N,C/T.A. has requested that all non^broadcast methods, of 
providing subscription progranniiing be treated on the same basis. These include. In 
addition to the Telco model, private microwave facilities, multi-distribution service 
(MDS) and .subscription television by broadcast stations themselves. 

Down the road, there are engineers and scientists who forecast that cable itself 
will be obsolete. The Bell Laboratories are actively working on fiber optics which 
has a far greater carrying capacity than coaxial cable. Recently predictions have 
begun to appear that laser beams, with a larger capacity yet, will be the 
communications wave of the luturo. It is now fbasiblc to transmit an image via 
satellite directly into the home, thus obviating the need for a local station of any 
kind. The present problem derives from the expense of the equipment necessary to 
be installed at the home to make the image appear on one's television set. This 
would seem to be the sort of problem that engineering science is going to solve in 
t^he not too distant future. If that occurs, cablecasters and broadcasters^will, for the 
first time, Hnd themsflves in bed together. 

A different sort of threat to cable television is the potential impact of video 
cassettes whlGli have begun to be vigorously promoted in the second half of 1972. 
This industry was predicted to be the wave of the future a few years buck but ran 
afoul of various problems, especially the incompntLibility of the tapes produced by 
the various makers. Video record and plny^back deviccg will surely be used as an 
afUuHct to CATV, but for certain school and institutional uses especially, they may 
also pose a competitive challenge. 

A Return to the Battlefront, N.C.XA, Versus MST 

pe Power Struggle Over Sporti, Moyhs and Pay Cable. The Maximum Service 
Telecasters (MST) is a powerful, articulate association of locui broadcasters existing 
alongside the larger and more broadly based National Association of Uroudcasters 
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(NAUl whiuli is the mujor industry trade nKsndatiiin. On cable lelcvisiini mailers, 
MST play^ the tough guy Anmw to thu nuire siuicsimnhke Nixon role of NAB. A 
Vfiry high oftjcial of ihc F.C.C. niudt? the stuteniuni to nio thai lie crctiiis MST sviih 
setting back the dtwelopnieri! of cable by 5 yearH, 

The National Cable Television Association and its rncnibcrs became lor a time the 
major nLiiinnal disiribulors \\n (he snake oil distilled by the social theorists. Two 
claims on the label explain the usetullngss of these spirits lo the cable industry. The 
tlrst proclaimed tluii CATV was the cuic Ibr all social ills and was liclptui in 
persuading City Councils they hud not a minute to lose in granting a cable 
franchise. The second sLiggesieJ cablevlRion as an antidote fcK the a^onjes vf 
cunimercial television a positioning of the brand that coniniended it to '^cow- 
ccrned" citi^en^and liberal Insv iiiakcrs everywhere. 

Despite the anli-telcvision clniiiis, the NIaxinium Service Telccastcrs were biighl 
enough to eneouragc this bottling and distribution arrangement and may even huve 
granted it im arcane subsidy. MST spokesmen genially portrayed the socially useful 
role CATV could perlbrm by cablecasting high quality, special intere*;t fare 
appealing to all sorts of minority tastes a function which MST freely admitted 
conmiercial broadcasting could not pertbrni. MST saved its energies foi more 
iniporlant conte^ls. VVhcn it cuniu to sports and movies, either on the cublecaster's 
local origination channel or on a leased pay gliannal, MST showed its teeth and 
growled savagely over the threatened invasion of what it considers Its home turf. 

At length, ilio cable industry began to understand that it had been hoist on its 
own peiard. '^VVc have oversold many educators, niinority groups and civic leaders. 
Now they are starling to believe us and we doiiT know what to do" adnn'tied Marc 
B. Natlianson, Director of Corporate Development of CyprcsK Comnuinications 
Corp, in the August, 1972 issue of TV Commwncatiom magazine. What the cable 
industry did decide to do, was abruptly to reverse course and ariiLie that unless cable 
could have its share of the mass audience goodies, It wouldnT be able lo cut the 
mustard in major markets and so would be unable to deliver cable's potential social 
benents. Certainly this new position is greatly rnore realistic ihan rhe okb 

Now before the F.CC, are a lUiniber of dockets containing proposed amendments 
to its February, 1972 Cable Television Repori and Order and Its July Reconsidera- 
tion in the crucial areas of sports, movies, subscription coble. The filing of the two 
rival trade associations on these survival issues are as far apart as Charles Keating 
and Allen Gtnzberg. Washington observers predict that the Conmiission will shortly 
join these topics together into a new landmark set of cable regulations. 

Fay Cablecasting, N.CT.A. in Its filin-s before the Conmiission alleges that the 
plethora of restrictions on subscription cable are unnecessary and serve no public 
purpose. Beyond that, the F.CC. is politely told that on a number of counts it has 
already pverstepped its authority in promulgating the present regulations- 

N.C,T,A. lets fly with all barids, utilizing many of the arguments \ye have alluded 
to, including the economic necessity of pay cablecasting for the industry to 
penetrate the major markets and deliver the social benefits the F.C.C. expects 
CATV to furnish. N,C,T.A. also maintains the F.CC, restrictions violate the 
cablecaster^s first amendment rights, deprive the public of alternate programming 
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optiuns, and violulc tlie anti'trust laws by preserving ihc monopolisUc position of 
the networks and protecting the iiiovic and sports industricH, In an iniercsting 
discussion ol spectruni scarcity, N.C.T.A. Lirgucs tliat the unti-^iphoning rules svliicli 
niay liuvc been in the public interest when upplied to television with its scurcity of 
bruudcast gliunnets* should not be curried over to ciible svith its iheoreiiciilly 
iinliniited channel capacity, 

Sepurately, in a joint pleuding by Tinic-Lilc and Sterling, the (^inimission was 
asked very siniply to declure a 5 year nn laturiuni on all its unti^siphiniing 
rcstiietiniis, leaving CATV systems IVec to ncgotiLitc tor, acquire, and cablcuast any 
and all kitids of progranirn.iiig, 

MST praises the anti-siphoning laws but culls tor even touglicr oiics, raising the 
specter llial eventually pay cable will be able to outbid advertising supptirted 
television IVir big box nfflce aitrnctions with very dGtriineiUal consequeneeh; fur the 
Viewing public. Not content with the Coniniission's regulutory dichotniny between 
pay cable and reguhtr cable prograniiiiing, MST dcniaiuh that all restrictions, 
present and lulure, be applied to bath. If this thrust at cablets JuguUir were to 
succeed, niost feature nims and sportittg iii tractions would disappear from the local 
origination channel and with them CATV's futurD hopes for penetrating the niajor 
markets. MST's contention that the pay/non-pay drchotoniy is a distfnctioii 
wiihout a diflerence has tiicrit. The very suine Madison Sijuare Garden baskeibulU 
hockey package carried In Manhauan c ilio local originntion chatincl and used to 
boost subscriber sign-up and garner advertising revenues, is oftercd on a pay basis in 
Long Island. MST pleads to ban llint package and N,C,T.A. to permit it In both 
siluations. 

Sports on the Cable, On the sports front, black clouds hang over ilie cable industry 
both at the F.C.C, and in Congress, The F.C.C. issued u proposed Rule Making in 
February, 1972 with the inleni of protecting [ho home gate of professional sport's 
teams by forbidding the cable system from carrying a television broadcast of the 
same sport when the huiiie team is playing at home, except If that event is already 
being broadcast over the air locally. Thus if the Reds, the Bengals or our new NliL 
professional hockey team were playing at home, the cablecaster could not import 
any basel alh football, or hockey game. Presently Jf the Bengals are playing at home 
and the game is blacked out locally but being broadcast elseNvhere, the cable 
operator has three separate methods available within the rules of the "distant 
signal mansliip" game to import any professional football game, and he might even 
be able to come up with the Bengids game italU* It is incontestHole that the ability 
to do this would give a fantastic boost to cable subscriptions. 

*Appuruiitly one, and iHiKsibly two, of Ute three mythods will no longer be permitted ac- 
cording to a Deeember IS letter from tha F.CC. to Scripps lioward, whosy uontents liuve just 
been relayetl to me over the phone by Clyde llayhnle, Viuu Prc.sidunt of' Aveo BruadLasting (to 
whom 1 am aUo indobied tor leuhnical su^gej^tionK in Chapter 2). In ihin Ictler thy Commission 
Ibrbids a cable operator from importing an N[^L play-off game televiKtfd on a distunt network 
channuj not normally earriud on his cable system when it was the nelwark, rather than its jpeal 
at'tiliatc. who wa^ rygponmble tor the deeision to biaek out the game. Ityiduntlyjhe VX\C. k 
drawing a distingtion between the atlliiaie'ii o\vn deemiun not to earfy the evcrit, where the 
eablcciister could import it, and the obovo situation where Ihr network did not make It 
available to its local aftlllate, so that the resultant black out beyond ihc aniliaie s ehoiee. 
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While applauding lh\^ prnpused rule iiuikinii as lur us it goes, MST luis 
pctiiiniiei] I'nr a recnnsiiicrniion wliicli wcnjkl lialiieii !lio spni(s screw riuhi tluwn lo 
the huad, ll wi)ukl not i/nly rurther restrict pay cable by still tuughur ;imi^sipiioning 
rules, but vvtuild uutrighi tWhid CATV systems to ^\iriginute cnblccnsts ni" live 
pruressitHial sports eveii!s^\ rurtlicnnore, MST requests tluii oven cnNcgu and high 
school sports not be originuied oti the cable, if during (he past 5 years a game of the 
Siiine sporl iiivolving one nr more of the sijhnols was telecusi by a local siation. 

All proposed udditional restrictions on the carriage Cif sports over the cable are 
anathema to NJr.T.A. Da^d rosier. President ofN.r.T.A., icstilicd in tVont oi ilie 
Senate Committee on roinmeice 6-28^72 that ^'sporis is unquestiuiiably the most 
popular category of proyramming on teicvisioir^ and later adniiiled that imported 
sports prograinniing is *^perluips the nuijor lagitjr in cable^s hopes to penetrate the 
major markets". 

The clouds on the Congressional fron! result from the Pustorc l^ill in ihc Seiiale 
and othcri^ in the House, which have us their central proposition the lifting of local 
TV blackouts of any liumc game ^old out 48 hours in advance, hi statements 
supporting this bill before the Sub=conimittee on Coniiiiunicaiions at ilie Senate 
Commerce Committee (100^72). MST urged that (he biirs wordhig ^^muke it crystal 
clear that when the speciul condillons are met (a sellout 48 hours prior to game 
lime) the gunie is to appear on local free broadcast television, nut some ibrm ()f pay 
television or CATV'\ There is much to be said on beiiairof the Pastore concept. It 
is deservedly papular with the local Ian, who can neither get a ticket to the game 
being played in n stadiuni which as a local tax payer he is subsidising, nor can he sec 
a on TV at home! President Nixon also VDlced support in his unsuccesstul appeal to 
lirt the local TV blackouts of the NFL phiy^orrguines. 

From the home teanrs viewpoint. It seems prnj^rable lu ^ell rights to the cable 
operator tor a good bundle, as this poses less of a h ng run ihr it tu the gate than 
televising ii IVce over the air. At the same lime, our city or couniy might find a way 
to share in some of the revenue of a hunic game sold to tlie cable operator because 
of their interest in the stadium. We have already opined that if a Cincinnati cable 
operator could sign up all the blacked-out home gaiTies of the Bengals alone, he 
would be taking a giant step toward tlie 40% pcneiration Hgure that he will need to 
operuie proritably. This vision will prove to be a mirage if, as predicted, the Pustorc 
Bill or something quite like it becomes law. 



Movies and Other Eiuertainiiient on Pay Cable. The main curd that coniiccts all the 
MST filings befure the Comniission is the stance that, "if it's popular, it's ours". 
Accordingly, MST pleads that the public interest demands that more serious 
restrictions also be placed on other big box office attractions cablecast for pay, to 
wit; 

• Nly feature fllniS in general release for over one year (instead of the present 2 to 
10 years) should be cablecast for pay, 

• The proliibiiion against serial prugraiiiniiiig with interconnected plots and 
siibstaniially similar casts is assumed to keep All in the Family off the pay cable. 
However, the rigulaiions should be broadened so that variety shows wiili a 
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ccnitinuing liosi, such us tlic lidh Ihipc Show ni rhe I'lij) Wilson Show, nrc siiiiihnly 
biiniicil. 

• riie pinvision perniiiiing Wa^ uf puy olTcrings to conHist of spuris aiul filim 
cuinhiiied is Ion Mbcrui and inust be iiiodineu i-^ lower the pernilssjhlt: peiceiiUii;^ 
and cncnurugc special interest rLitlicr tluiii muss uppeul prugramniing. 

Broadcasting Profits and Cable Profits 

As we luive Ncen in ilie typicui sinail ni;ifket wlicie CATV lias evolved, u cable 
franchise cnn he cniirmously profitable. In traditional broudcustinu it has becii tlie 
big city network stalions that have eiijuyed "the license to prim nujiiey", while 
smull market and UlIF stations have dotie less vvelL Tills has led some to expect iluit 
when cable nioves fnto the urbaii arena, it will like uvcr-iho-air bruadcnsling, be 
even mure prontable. Wc have seen ihai lliis is a bad short range Ibrecast, Loiiger 
term, cable's viability in the big citici; will hinge on the giant cablevjsion versus 
ielcvisioii clash which will be decided by tlie powers that be in Washington, 

It is well known ihat educational TV Btations live a nnancially perilous life. Like 
nil suclu WCUT is prohibited from soiling adsertising. It depends on the local 
cunimunity to contribute 90%olMts fiiiids. To adapt to the coming ofcable, WCl:T 
has wisely determined to Uiversiry its operation turther by expanding its prc^grnm 
ofigtiuition capabilities to serve CATV purposes, among others- 

Nul as well known is the fact llialor48 independent, conimerciul UllF stations, 
only 6 operated at a pront in 1971. Our own WXIX, Channel 19, suslaincd a 
substantial loss in 1971 and in 1972 hasjust barely moved up Into the black for the 
Hrst time. Under the operating cireunistances which dramatically haiidicap UlIF 
independents, even a small pront is u large feathef in the cap of Chaiinei 19's 
Gcnerai Manager, Jim Boaz. In the short tcrm.UIIF stal Ion" stand to gain from the 
growtli of cable television because it suddenly arfords them complete signal parity 
with VIIF stations. Desirable independents, like WXIX, will also benel'it from being 
iniported into other niafkets. Over the loiiger hauK the sheer number of competing 
channels on (he cable may tip the scale against the commercial independent as well 
as the educational stations. 

There are also those cable enthusiasts who lorecast the demisf of the networks 
and the local affiliated stations, or at least predict they will have to play a 
substantially altered role (such as originating programming for the cable). In order 
to survive the CATV challenge. While this may in the future occur, it must be 
realized that given the present level of operating prorits and return on investrncntj 
such stations are not to be categorized as an endangered species -as a pcrsiial 'jf the 
Imancial data will confirnL 

In 1971, the iotal bfoadcast revenues of the three nilwork afniiLr=?d stations in 
Ciricinnati came to about 514,646^000. Broadcast income totaled about 
$3,975,000, Or 27.1% before Federal income taxes. There results are not oul of line 
for network affiliated broadcasiiTig stations in major markets. The juiciest 
Franchises of all are the 1 5 network owned and operated stations located in the five 
largest nictropolitan areas. These ''0 and 0'" stntions not only grossad 32% on sales 
revenues before Federal income tax, but returned In 1971 alone an astonishing 
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1 1 1 J% pretax profit on ihcir original, nrulcpreciuted invesniK'"t iii tangible u^sels! 
One of (he rcastnis lor these excellcni upcrating raiius iind liigh rcturnj* un 
investment, is the gDvernnient pohcy which failed \o feguluie the rates brunduHisters 
could charge for a vertising in a silualion where- spectruni space drastically liniitcd 
the nuniber of stations tliat could be licensed. The classical uJigopuIi^tic profits ihm 
Qmucd, and the position was more ling rant before the UHF rrcquencies were 
opened up in (he 1960's- At least with cable television, the basic subscriber ratcB 
can be controlled from the start by the local franchising aLithurity. 

Television Advertising and Consumer Prices 

An almost ubiquitous snake oil p jpositian that permeates the cable literature Is 
the confident statement that pay cable won't really cost tlie consumer more, 
because he pays t^or present advertising supported 'Tree'' TV by the extra 
udvcrtidng costs included in the retail price of the product, (See footnote for 
chapter and verse. )^ While more empirical studies must be made, the exact opposite 
is surely closer t'' llic truth. If pay c^ble supplants advertiser ipported 
broadcasting, the cu umer wiii almost certainly pay higher retail paces. Mass 
television advertising lowers consumer prices in two ways; 

1. The economies of large scale production by the manufacturer offset to some 
degree, and at times exceed, his advertising costs. 

2, By far the biggest savings occur in the spread betvveen manufacturer's selling 
price and consumer price (typically 50% of tlie retail price of most products). 

Highly advertised iteiiis generally are the fastest sellers and are pulled through the 
distribution syitem at very low markups, SupermSrkets and discount stores have 
built their business by concentrating on nationally advertised, consumer demanded 
brands sold at very low percentage retail markups. This marriage between national 
advertising and mass merchandising has been a happy one for the American 
consumer, though it has gone unsanctifled in academia. An exception is Professor 
Yale Brozen of the tJniversity of Chicago's School of Business who has shown, for 
example, that eyeglasses and prescription drugs are jheaper in states whicli permit 
them to be advertised. Brozen has also stressed the saving in consumer "search 
time" resulting from advertising. 

An in depth liislory of the American toy business done by the writer, documents 
the process by which trade markups were slashed almost overnight when adveitising 
in corijunction with niass retailing hit the toy business in the early 1960's. 
detailed empirical study coveri'"^ the Christmas season of 1971, conclusively 
demonstrates that the heavily 'ilevlseJ toys moved to the consumer at drastically 
lower markups than non-advertised brands. When irianufacturers have removed 
television advertising from belihid a toy category previously supported by a strong 
TV budget, the retail price of that category escalated. Finally, it is estimated that 
the toy manufacturer's cost of advertising is more than covered by the economies 
of large scale production per toy that are typical of highly televised toy brands. 

Of course, we have seen all this two generations ago* when newspaper and radio 
advertising in conjunction with the then emerging drug chains and suporniarkets 
joined to cut markups In the drug and grocery business. Surely, we are also currently 
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wimussing ii siniihir plicnuiiignun in ihc ruriiiturc businuj^s, whcri? llic eniergfncu of 
mim rutailcrs like Levitt and Wickes in ciuiibinLitiiHi sviih gruatly incrcn:^^! 
udveriising axpenditures, ure bringing cnnsuiiior j^avinp by the ecoiinniios of longor 
luctuiy runs unci reduced rcuiil niarkups. 

Adniittudly, ihcre in a price wu puy for lliOHe duniunstriiblc ocoiinmic f^sJiiunis uf 
iuiuvisioii advertising. \ \m price is ihc intrusivenoss nf leicvtsinn cOjiHiierciuls svhich 
can bucomc intolerable when cunimcrciuls pile up Lit the cliiiiax uf u niuvie or 
interrupt u spurting event to cause a phony tinie-out walK \ not by the teams on Ihc 
llekL but by tlie sponsor. This is the Aehilies' heel of broadciiKt television, mid (here 
nuiy be mnny viewers who would pay S2 niore on u pay eluinnel to see a piny or 
movie uninlerrupted by eommerciuls. 

The Necessity for a Long Range 
Television/Cable vision Policy 

A demise of television advertising which iiiighi be iittended by a rise in the reiail 
price level and by diininished economic efncicney, would not be the only possible 
adverse con sequence of a cable vis ion rout of the television fbrces^ The spoetcr of 
diminished video setvices to a iiiiyor segment of uLir popuhilion is an even less 
pleasanl vision to contemplale, It is all very well to argue thnt the CATVoperutor 
Hliould be free to bid for and eablecast any unci all progratnming attractions he can 
get his hands on, and let the publie decide the outconie of ihc eablevision vs 
television struggle with no holds barred. But we have an obligalion to continue the 
analysis one more step into the rulure. 

The Aiiierican IJruadcasting Co. has eslinKited in Its conimenis beAirc the F.C,C. 
that tu wire up 50% of Anicriea's television homes projected for 1980 would cost 
approxiniately $8.5 billion. To extend (he cable to the other half would cost an 
enormous SI 23 billion^ simply because these persons reside In Ihc less densely 
populated areas where cable construction costs per mile skyrocket. It seems most 
unlikely tliut private operators will be able to aFlbrd to spread the cable beyond 
areas of reasonable density. Is the coming of cable to vast portions of America to be 
accomplished by heavy subsidi?.ation? Should it be? 

Disinterested parties must continually scan the future. For, the wisest decisions 
on the crucial problems of pay cablecasting, sports and movies require that they be 
able to survive a test of thuir likely future impact. Let us construct just one possible 
scenario where the l^orcos of eablevision have achieved total victory in their battle 
for the removal of aINIiacr les restricting pay cable. Let us also suppose that by the 
1 980's, 50% of our homes are Indeed wired up. With this market potential available, 
subscription cable entrepreneurs have outbid advertiser supported television for 
much of the standard mass appeal progranmiing that had been, and without the 
growth of pay cable would have continued to be, carried on free television.* In this 
MST nightmare, millions of viewers arc left with an impoverished television fare 
without a eablevision supplement. Now what? 

For purposes of analysis, the problem must be broken inio two parts. In tlie rural 
areas wh.ch have not been cabled, however humiliating m.ay be the prospects lo 
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them, there vvcuiltl be [UH.Iiing to stop the TV nelwurks or grcnips ntMcjcal slnt!0!i;^ 
(Ynm purchaHing rruin the piiy cable ciiirepreneuis tlie riuliis to teiccasi iii ihc 
hiiiiu. iuiuls the mass aiulieiice events, which in the cuhled ureus mv msv being 
eanied on ihe pay elianncls. Thus, siphuning in ihe cities need nui lead tu siphoiinig 
in riirul Anicricn. liven so* there would be pressures in subsidise the cabling (iriural 
AinericLi if the blessings that CATV had bestowed upon the cities pruved 
surneienlly abundant or possibly also to bring certuiii kind^^ uf niedicuL educatiinuil 
or other benefits to ilie ouilyiiig aruus whieh were nui ohiainnble without the 
ea bic. 

Wiihiii ihe tnetropoiitati areas, tliere nuiy still be in the I980's, 30 40' ^ of the 
households which are uncabled. Here the cable probably has p;] >ed most all of 
these liunies, but they simply didn't opt tu pay tor being hooked up. Since these 
uneabied homes are seived by the same TV stations thut cover the balance of the 
nietropolitan areUj tlie remedy wliieh worked in rural Aiiiwucu ennnoi enrich their 
viewing inalnutritioiL There is no lunger a choice. All persons wishing to see mass 
audience tare in the cabled areas will simply have tu bccumo cable subscribers. 

The results ol^ niassive siphoning therefore are, strangely enough, tnore deleterious 
in tlic eiiies thyii in the hinierlnnds. Furthermure, many local broadeasiers. 
especially the UlIF staiioiis, may ial! by the waysrdc in the cities with a loss of local 
programming Ihal the cablecaster's local originatinn channel may not eniirely 
replace. Ttnis, adding it all up in this complex business, there docs seem to be merit 
in the retention of sonic moderate anli-siphoning restrictions against pay 
cablecasting. There is very liuie evidence tiiat the F,C.C, or the Congress tavors a 
complete unshackling of pay cable, anyhow^ though the Justice Depuriineni niay 
have different ideas. 

While it IS debating the CATV restrictions to be added or subtracted, it is 
suggested that tlie Commission ai the sunie time should consider moving 
commercial television into the main stream of the Anierican regulatory tradition 
through control of the rates charged for advertising. Tiiis importaiU uadiiion 
invariably provides a nde setting authority, to which the user may also appeal, in an 
industry where the government for good cause licenses only a few competitors and 
severely restricts cntiy, 



*ll ihc cable anii-siphnnihi^ restrieiiuiiH on sports enrrtagu werv removed, thy Super ligwl for 
svhieh CBS reportedly paid $2.5 iiiillion fbr e:*<elusive riylUs ti> the 1972 game, would be up 
for^rabs. If only 60% of the 35 milliun homes pre.sumed io ho on the mblc in th^^ 1980;s would 
pay %2 to .sue the game on a pny cable channel, the total gro.ss would be S42 milliyn. I he pay 
cable jnteresls eould obviously outbid t!m netsvork^ and land ihk attruetion. 
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8 

Structuring a Greater 
Cincinnati Cable Television 
System in the Light of 
Federal, State and Local 
Regulations 

Dealing With the Regulatory Vacuum 

As covered in Chapter 4, tlie F.C.C deliberateiy created i\ diial level structurg tu 
regulote cable television service. Substantial powers were left to the local regulatory 
authDrityi by which is meant any level of governinent below the federah But the 
Commission did not specify whether the local controls were to be exercised by the 
states, regional authorities, counties or municipalities. Unrortunately besides the 
qiiestion of which level of governmenl is going to do what, we have especially in 
Ohio, the problem of whether there In feet exists the legal muscle to exercise many 
of the regulatory functions left by the federal authority to be performed locally. 

Ohio and Kentucky Regulations and the Public Utility Status of CATV» A small but 
growing number of states are interposing themselves into the cable picture between 
the federal and municipal levels. While nothing speeinc has been done in either 
Ohio or Kentucky, lots of background work is in preparation. In Columbus, three 
groups are studying CATV-^thc State Public Utilities Commission, which re- 
porledly will ask for legislation placing cable television under its jurisdiction; the 
Office of Policy Research under Dr. Jyeph Foley of O^S.U, is readying a position 
paper for the Governor; and the Legislative Service Commission is furnkhlng a 
study for the State Legislature. 

One of the several major questions being addressed is what the state might do to 
facilitate regional planning, interconnection, and common franchising by local 
governments. Even where the desire for cooperation exists, common ventures of 
this sort liave been very difncult to put together. The apprapriate state legislation 
would be a substantial help here. Another field is the hopelessly weak structure of 
county government in Ohio, Counties are not permitted to exercise any powers not 
specifically delegated to them. The power to franchise a CATV systCiii has not been 
so delegated. New state legislation permitting the Boards of County Commissioners 
to do just that would be ^^ry timely. 

In Oliio, cable televdsion is not a statutory public utility. Based in part on the 
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dccisitni of Judge Young in Greator Freiiiont vs. Cily of Fremont, I have 
received tlic legal prcdleiit)n that Ohio euurts would nut hold CATV U) be 
a coninion luw ulility, either, CATV's nuii=publ!c utility stntiis iii eonibina- 
tion with die hick of locul rcguh.itury clout uu the eoutity level tbrecloses 
niany desirable options ibr the urgunizatiun of a sensible grid i)f cablu systunis 
In Ohio. 

In Kentucky, certain of these matters have been differently resolved. Bven tliougii 
tlip stale has done nothing specific as yet in the cable television area, the regulatory 
vacuuni is far smaller than in Ohio. Like OhjOj CATV is not a siatuiory public 
^.iility in Kentucky. Flowcvcf, legislation is being drafted which vvould put CATV 
entirely under the jurisdiction of ilio state's utilities agency^ to whoni applications 
would have to be made for Certificates of Necessity and Convenience by any 
potential cable operator. How serious a hearing this is likely to receive in Frankfort 
is unclear. 

There the simihirity with Ohio ends. For one thing cable television is apparently 
considered a yommun law public utnity in the Blue Grass state. For another, witliin 
tlie last year the State Legislature granted home rule \ wers to counties. 
Accordingly, it appears that Kentucky counties have in regard to their unincorpo- 
rated areas most of the same powers which niunicipaHties niay GKerclse within their 
boundaries. Specifically in regard to cable television, these include the authority to 
franchise a private CATV system, and for that mattor, also to own and operate one 
should a county choose to. !n the hands of the Fiscal Court Judges of a Kentucky 
county, are vested inany of the combinod powers of an Ohio Cuuniy Commis- 
sioner, County Administrator and Shoriff, Kentucky counties have the tools they 
need to do the cable job. 

Regional AuthoritieH. None of the iiunmrous regional authorities are at this time 
ein.powered to grant a cable ^ franchise. In the Dayton area, the Miami Valley 
Council of Governments though lacking in power, nonetiieless played a crucial role 
in bringing the municipalities together for cominoii cable television plaiining. 
Through C.O.G., each city voluntfrily agreed to a morat»*riuni on franchising, and 
C.O.G. provided the plan for the configuratii'.i of a regional CATV system, 
■ Our 9 county Ohio, Kentucky, InJhna Regional Planning Authority (OKI) is in 
the process of becoming a Council of GovernmeiUs, A check with them in October, 
1972 indicated no activity in the cable area but a receptivity to becoming involved 
if the membership were so inclined. Through the Cincinnati Cable Task Force, a 
fruitful meeting was held in November with OKLs Director, Tony Hessling, and 
members of his staff. Though it is late in the day, OKI can still play a vital role. It 
can serve as a conduit of information to its niembe.^ship from the Cincinnati Cable 
Task Force and from other municipalities in its region who are working on CATV. 
OKI can also provide neutral turf for a meeting place of the municipalities and 
counties in its region so that all units of governnienl might explore systeni 
interconnection and other fields of cooperation. At such meetings, the fmpUcations 
of going off blindly in separate directions would beconi? apparent. 

Franchising and Ownership Possibilities in tht Unincorporated Areas. As a check oil 
their presMmed powerlessness to franchise a CATV system, the Hamilton County 
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Cimuumnmon rcqiiOKied un npinion from tlic OITicc of ilie IVtiseci: im Aifornoy 
svhuse ruply of IO-2b71 cunciudua wiih ihis sunicnce: -Theroiorc i! is niir upininn 
Uiiil ihe Buarcl of Cuunly Commissioners dnos iiul have ilio uuiliurity lo iiiuM! a 
iVaiichisc lu a privatu uunipany lo insiull and nuiiiilain television tfansniission cublc^^ 
ill ihx public rlglus-ul'wuy in iliu unincorpurnicd areas". 

Such a regulatory vuciunn in unincurporaied mns is inirly coinnion. hequuntly 
in these circunistnncos, cable operiiturs who had been rrunchiseii by nearby 
niunicipnlitlDs simply, in the cuiiipelling languuge of the trade, ^'bled om inin the 
ctjunty^' where tlicy cahlwd up ihe denser purtiuns and generally ign^ 'cd the rest. 
Subject to no control over rates or other standard siipLilutlgns of a local Irunchise. 
the cable entrepreiigur was iVeu lu maneuver in Uiiy manner not in contravention of 
the lederal regulations. Since F.CC. CcrEincaies of Compliance have been required, 
the situation \m improved - but oniy slightly. Cablecasters would now have to 
apply Un separate certificates to cnhle up the uniiicorporaied areas in Ohio, hi the 
granling of the certificates, an RCC staffer explained that the Commission would 
listen U) what a county had to say about the terms of the cablecaster's upplicalion, 
and iiiighi possibly then revise some of theni belbte issuing the ccriincate. The 
stajicr went on to make it clear that where the county had no authority to grant a 
Iranchise, the FX,C. was n*>? about to intervene in a mutter of state law to bestow 
any prerogatives on the counties they did not already possess. The magnitude uf the 
problem is underlined by the population count- The unincorporated areas contuin 
440.000 persons, or 32% of ihe population of the live Olriu counties within the 35 
mile ^one uf tJie CincimiaEi television uiurkct. hi Hamilton County 26%, or 237,000 
people, live in unincDrporated aruns. . . 

The fiict that Ohio counties niuy nevertheless becuiiie bona fide plavers in the 
cable game will be received with surprise in county and township circles! These 
unappreciated possibilities spring froju Chapter 16$ of the Ohio Revised Codo 
under which the county is permitted to issue so-called industrial development 
bonds. These may be used to aequire or construct, and then lease, a prtiject which 
fulfills the purposes of Section 13 uf Article Vll! of the Ohio Constitution. The 
jcquiremcnis are that the prtiject be used for coniniercc or industry and that it 
create jobs and employnieni openings to improve the econoniic welfare of the 
. people of the state. The industrial development bonds would be revenue bonds, and 
under an IRS limitation the interest is exempt from Federal inconie lax only where 
the issue does not exceed SS million. This poses no practicai problem, since the 
Commissioners would probably prefer to set up a number of separate IVanchise 
systenis covering the unincorporated areas which might, where possible, follow 
township lines. Each ^.i these systems could be constructed lor under S5 miiiion 
provided the operator was not required to wire up homes where the density w.s uf 
an almost rural nature. 

The county would not be permitted, nor again would it probably wish, to run the 
cable systems built with such financing. Rathef it would lease out the operation to 
a private entrepreneur. This would, in eflect, make the cawuy a framlmng 
mithonty! By selecting an operator being Iranchisfd in a contiguous section of 
^ Cincinnati, or by a small municipality, residents qI' the unincorporated araas could 
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be nssiircd of hcjiig pLiri uf a s\^stuiii nt sulTicient size io pcriilil ilic ccoiiuiiiics u!" 
scale a beucllt which WDuld ulsi) be iiiipurUinl lor sniallcr niunkipalities 
conpuriiiing with the Ciuinty in a veiiiure of this sciri. Bm the priiiLipa! vahic o( this 
schcnie is iluil in ihc absciiuc ol'iiusv rcguhitinns froni WnshiMgloii or fuiuhimental 
new iegislunuii riuiii CuUnnbus it alone periiiits selection uf iho IruiichiRce, 
csiablishiiig subscriber rales, and achieving oiher cnntrnis uver the CATV sysienis in 
the unincnrpiiraled areas orOhin, 

[nterccMinection and Area-Wide fMnnning. Besides ihe tcnvnships. there are 37 
incDrporaied villages Lintl cilies in Hamilton CtHiiuy and 27 more hi Boiine, Kenton 
and Campbell Cuuntics acruHS the river In Kcmucky. If there arc advaiuages of both 
econumie elTicicncy and assuriince uflull iniorcnnneciiiHi thai can be aehieved only 
with overall planning, what legal bundle do we all have to bring such cooperation 
about? The answer Is, again absent new regnlations or legislation, that we have 
none. What can we do aboul il? Tlie first requireniciU 1% to spread the word far and 
wide that there is niuch to gain from such coopcraiiun, wiihoul the municipalilies 
having to lusc any of the meaningful powers of decision which they so jealously 
prize. 

A portion of the educalioiial job, and perhaps a broader rolo besides, can be 
perfurnied by. OKL The Cincinnnti Cable Task Force, as the niajor un-guingCATV 
study process in the ceiural city of the region Is best posjtiuiicd lo make the 
strongest contribuiion, if it can avoid coining on like a ganiivorous giant. The 'lask 
Force is entirely asvare of this responsibility und is also creating an unnienacing 
public image. Through Task Force conlacls with the cities of Silvcrton and Blue 
Ash, these municipalities recently decided to declare a moratorium on cab' 
IVanchise- a lead which I urgently suggest be followed elsewhere, recalling that the 
advantages tif common planning and cooperation will accrue more lu the smaller 
niunicipalities llian to the central city. Cable franchises in llaniilton County and 
northern Kentucky have so lar been granied in Lackland, Rending and Niillbrd. 
Ohio and Erlanger, Kentucky. There is intense and continuing presuu'^ on must of 
the remaining niunicipalities to grant franchises, and more may lull anytime, 

Cincinnati's Mayor Theodore Berry struck the currec statesmanlike note in his 
December 14 address lo his city's Cable Tusk Force . Me exhorted its members not 
to play a role that is parochial to Cincinnati and urged them to serve the interests of 
all ciiizens of the mciropulitan area. Mayor 3*Try ' n knowledge of CATV 
and is also aware that his city nccounls for . ; -'\ull perceninge of its 

metropolitan area, so thut even if it were so 1, - --i ^ tell tlie surrounding 

territory to ''get lost/' In the top SO metropoj!,^- ^ incinnati ranks 4Ist in 

thcperceiitagc of central city to metro-area populatlui; several uf the still lower 
rdiiking cities are located in areas where there are forms of metro-governmcni to 
help bring sunie order to the regional cable configuratign. 

David Mann unearthed a specific technique by which all Ohia municipalities in 
the Greater Cinciiuuiti area might get together in a cuoperulive arrangement 
cemented by some legal glue. Section 307 J 5 of the Ohio Revised Code permits the 
legislative autliority of any municipal corporation to enter into an agreenieiu with 
the cpunty wherein it may delegate all or any portion of its cable television pQWcrs 
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to llie cuiimy,* n svo nuiy umnm timi lUo Guiiuy Cnmmissiuner. luive tirsi 
cccKkd u> pui ihemsdvcs into llie rnuiclming rule for the uninCDrporLiied arcns 
thnniyli tlie Cliiipier lfi5 iiidusirial devdupmeni bond route, we nt)w hnve ull Ivinds 
ubounh The marriugc of Clsapior 165 and Scciion 307.15 is nn ingeniously 
consEriiciod union, wlilcli however wns „ol uoiiueivcd in u political henven Hveii 
were il pulilicuiiy feasible, it wnuk! bo undcsiriible f\,r municipalliies (o abdic-.te 
the responsibility each has to lailor a Imuclilse to lit the unique needs of Uiai 
village or cty. Yet when ji comes to the prograinininq benefits of full 
intereonnection and the economic benefiis of a couniy-wide plan devising an 
optnnal sysioni's configuratiun. nothing a councilman can write into his munidpal. 
ily s Iranchise can deliver these benefits. Therefbre his "delegaiion" of these poswrs 
to the county is not one which should cause hini to lose any sleep Fur it is only by 
permitting an aren^wide agency to exercise the planning and interconnection 
powers, that he can bring their benefits to his consiiiuoncy. 

Clo.sed Circuit Cable Systems, Section 4931.1 I of the Ohio Revised Code grants a 
company organized to transact a "coniniiinlcntioii business" certain entitremenl.s 
to use tlic public rights-of-way aiid io lay underground wires, Il is clear that, like a 
telephone or telegraph coinpany, u.i opei .lion trunsmiiiinB impulses through a 
cuaxial cable is a cummunicatjon business. If that conimunic;ition business were a 
statutory public utility like telephone or telegraph, the Ohio P.U.CO, would 
control the issuance of a Certincn'e of Necessity and Convenience prerequisite to 
the uommcneenient of service. If that communicatian business were a cable 
television service as defined in Section 76.5 of the Fobruury, 1972 F.C.C. Report 
and Order, it would require a Ceriiricaic of Compliance from the Commission 
which, would nut be uranied unless a proper iVaiichise agreemont had been signed 
with the local authority fexcept in the unincorporatea areas of the county.^bui 
Ohio County Comniissioiiers have a remedy in county ownership). 

The kind of closed circuit CATV service being provided by Telco in Manhatlan 
thus appears outside of the present regulatory embrace of Columbus or Washington. 
II an entrepreneur made arrangcnient.s with the telephone company to use its 
existing aeriul or underground coaxial cables to transmit pay movies (or anything 
c^se) to homes, apartments or hotels, it seems there is very little a city or cotmty in 
Oluo could do about it. Nor could a municipalify bluyk the erection of new aerial 
cables to trunsmil such pay programming. Only the laying of new underground 
wires requires the city's consent, and here it might be possible for a nnmieipaliiy If 
It wislied. to grant its pormi.ssion contingent upon the cable not being used for the 
transmission of subscription programming. 

Thus on the wholo it appears that the Telco threat to the viability offranchisod 
CATV systenis is alive und well in Ohio, unless and until action is luken at eltlier 
the state or federal level. 
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■Ihuiigh tlit3 i^tatuie'K hmpup is not camploiely ylcur, it u\m appmrs that Ohio counties may 
similurly ddcguto powers to cnch other, thus permitting (ut least hi thoorv) om Ohio county tu 
be legally i^hnma with planning md intcrcpnngution lor our 4 or S county arua. Coope/atjon 
Will ihy Kuniucky and hidiana ^cilom of the tubly wmon wouhi havti tn by uompact or 
Q mo , ikuly, through the goad otTicQs of OKI, ' 
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Shaping Cable Television's Future 
in the City of Cincinnati 



ReHerved Space. During the nicciing^ of tlig Uind Use Subuoniniitiec o( Cinciitnaii's 
EnviruMiuetiUil Task Force, a very iincresuiig clause in iin 189! Ordiiiuncc cnicrged 
which is wortiiy or niure inlensivc analysis lhan I can give ii. lu tluU urdiiumcc, ' c 
tclcphnnc cunipuny agreed to reserve fur the Ciiy of Cinciiniuti free space boih 
uverhead and underground fur "police, fire alarni and cUhor officia] acparlnient 
telegraph and telephone service^\ The question is, can the city make use ofthis 
right to earn an addiiiunal lec where the couNial cable uses the cliy^s reserved 
space? Vincent Stainp, Chairnian of the Cincinnati Envirunmcntal Task Force Jias 
suggested that the city cuuld, in return fur releasing its space back to tiie telephiuie 
conipany svho would in turn lease it to the cable operalur, receive ffom the 
lelephunc company a portion of the renlol revenues paid by the cable franchrsee. 
Or, laking a diricrcnt approaclu the city might urgue Uiat niunicipal cable channels 
serve the identical kinds of uses as those for which the telephone conipany has 
reserved space for the city. This leads to the running of a free couxial cable 
dedicated exclusively to govermnental uses in the city's reserved spawC. 

Undergrounding Of Cable Lines. It docs not seem clear under state law whether 
Ohio cities may rcqulrQ in tjiqir cable francliisg that all, or certain portions, of the 
cable be laid underground. If the city docs not have ihis authority, ii should be able 
nonetheless to n'Miicvc its wishes through the franchise bidding process. Assuming 
thai the city one way or another gaiiis authority in this field, should it require the 
cable to be laid underground thereby increasing the initial cost many lold? We have 
seen that the percentage of undergrouiid cable is the major single dcterminent of 
capital cost. In this trade-off svlth environmental conceriis, most cities have nut 
required undergrounding except where all other utilities were ■^ho underground. 
This is the situation only in the downtown heart of Cincinnati and In a very tew 
new suburbs, and undergrounding of the coaxial cable iii these areas should be 
required. 

According to the telephone company, in perhaps 40% of the city telephone lines 
are underground, but the power lines are strung on poles.* In these areas, provided 
existing space is available hi the underground duels, the city should consider asking 
that the cable be laid In the underground duct, after making careful cost studies. If 
duct space is available, Inyhig the cable underground could be ahnnst as economical 
as aerial stringing. I have received cunnicting answers to the question of how much 
space in the underground ducts is available. Furtherniora, tlic iclephonc conipany 
would like to reserve what rnom remains for planned additional telephone wires. 
Cincinnaii City Nianager, 1£, Rober^ Turner, indicated to me his desire to push for 
fiiturc reduction of aerial wiring. Thus, the cable undergrounding decision rornis 



^I^cdeml saleiy ragulatiynH, ineideniully, prcvcni placing u cuuxiul yablc or a lelaphana wire in 
Q ihy sinm undurMround duci as an electric power Mnu. 
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iHily iMie pilii ill ;ifi nViMiill ( niciminli uruitM-i^roiiriilifiLi piouriini/nie iiiiniiiiciiL'e of 
i'AIV ivc|!n!VS liuit piilicy he Inrniiikiicd now, so llic c:ihliliu of llio cilv he 
ijtirrieci ou! in uwcoriluiicc sviili an overall liiitiiics liruleiiiriniiuliim pliin. 

The Riiihi to llonk^Jp AparniuMU BinlclingK= In Miinliaiian niaiiy kiriic ;ip:n(nieni 
hiMklinus arc no! yei cahlCil hucauso llic iiwniM \m Jcniaiideil afi arm aiul a lea Ijoni 
Ilic cuhle i*[5cjaun- lor Ihis privilciiO= Legislaiion (in ilu* stale level is heini: eiiacied in 
New \'ork U) luiiulle ihe pri^hlenL The siniie poleiitial exisis here, since Seeiiiw) 
A'IUX)5 ot lite ()\uo Revised Code requires ilie con"^eni of ihe "ownei in wriiinir'. 

iMMiNioii Of Privaey, TlKHigh the seiisaiional eharucs of Prof. lii/ijini reporled in 
(diapier 1 appeal unhmndeil, the fuiine Jaiiuers to iiivasion lif pnvaey noiieihcless 
are very real. Witl: llie grnwih of coni[)iiteri/ed iwo-wa)^ serviee there will he llie 
eapahility ai liie head end of euniinuonsly scanning and reairding whai each 
subserihcr is viewinii and ilie miline of his reiutii cnniniiinieaUons= riie diHseniina^ 
lion of a dossier where an individtuirs liubils and responses luive heen eonipiled. h 
an undesirable practice per se. The mischief tinvhicli the inlbrnKilion could be pui 
is lUi! diffieull ii) iiiiagine. 

Suppose an aueney of the governnieiil. or a newspaper reporter or a puicniial 
employer, learned lliat Joe Doakes had a proclivity for viewing ilie occasional 
cubleeasis largeied lo hoiiioscxnalN. members of the John Birch Society nr the 
Soeuilisi Labor Party? It h also possible lo Ci^iijmo up abuses arising in such aii 
(iiTlinarily praiseworlhy setting a^ a bi-directional cabled town meeting. Siipposc a 
powcrlul local poliilcat leader were spiuisoring a lau)rite prpiect t*ii wliieh, arter a 
cahlecasled diseussiou, there is lo be a j^uppusedly secret vote taken. From his 
cabled 1V set al Iitune. i)oakes types ''AW on iiis digital keyboai^d. and this 
response along with others is reeurded and compiled at the head'etid. There the 
politico, ihrough n bribe to an employee, scans the vote tally to learn who are liis 
friends who shall be rewarded, and whi^ are his enemies who miisl \k punished in 
the ward. 

Lacking present legal prnteciion at the Fedeial leveL the stales and municipalities 
should act to protect the privacy of viewing and responding habits. Frunchisiiig 
auihurilies should also luandatc technical sateguards into the cable system's desliiiL 
The IJetioit Cable TV Siudy Conimittee^s tTport contains an excellent discussion of 
\\m topic and makes three recummendaiions to the Detroit Coninion Council.' 

L 'That cable system subscribers be gianted, by law, a right of action for 
invasion of their privacy involving the cable system, aitd lluu such invasions of 
privacy also be niade a criminal i^ftense wiih violaturs subjecl to fine and/ur 
iniprisonnieni/' 

2. "That the cable systeni be designed to prevent any duplex returns without a 
HUhseribcr's specific periiiission; rhal the systeiii design and operatiuii incorporate 
saleguards to prevent third parlies fiom tapping into the systom and iheieby 
invading a subscriber's privacy/' 

J. "Tlmt monitoring of u cable syslein sufascriber's viewing liabit?^ without his 

% 



oxptcss iKMiiiissiim be piwhulod. it pi.^siblo, by ^^ysieni dcmn nml prohibiiiHi hy 
law. Stidi pi.iliibiiiuii.s siuil! iiiJt pivvciH .'iinmliitivc viowing .iiuilyKt's^ aiul ivscaivli 



Miniieipiil Owiifrsliip? Ohio wouniies ruqiiirc publiL' owik'iship 10 l'xcicisc i\k lociil 
icmilimiiy pnwcrs (if a I'liiiichisiiii: .lulburily, bul suds is nul ihc case wiih Ohio 
MUinidpalilics iinr with tiie crnmm m aim in K^niucky, Municipal ownoiship is 
iiidovaiit in iho inierconnoctinn and aitM-wide pianning pvoblonis, ll does nol 
iciiK'dy Iho thixnit ol' u closu-d circuit pay cablu upciaiion. li docs iiul attdioss ilscll 
in fhc'siiuill iiumicipahty's piohlcni ol' cctHiiiinic siubiHiy. icipiiiinu tbcin lo be a 
pan 111" a larger li aiicliising area. It is prnbilbly 1101 ucrniane In Uic iiiidciunnimliiiK 
docisiuii. [1 is not a snluiinn lo the basic ccoiioiniL- pu/7,lc nrwbcllicr a lull service 
CATV syslciti can operuie in ilie black in a iiiajnr cily. Municipal osviiersliip is a 
mndc which does noi sceni 10 be lavnred by ihe black populaUun. or at leasl its 
iiilcllecliial leadership involved ill ihe cable iclcvisinii fiold. h is repiigiianl m hnuo 
scciinns of the business cominiinily and iliC niiddlc class, 

Tliiis public ownership in She Ciiiciilluiti metropnliian area (except at the Ohio 
couiiiy level rciiLilutiiig CATV In llic iiiiiiicoi-pniaied areas) docs nol seem a rcnicdy 
111 (lie major eablcvisiini problcnis wc have su lar idcnlified. Nniietlielcss, there will 
be ihose wlui disagree willi this analysis or who siridenily champion it lor other 
leusuiis. which arc'bclier analy/ed during a niorc specilic examiiiatioii of wlial a 
mimicipally owned CATV system In Ciiicimiati might look like, 

Fliianciim. Vhc basic eiitiilemciii of iniinicipalitics to cunstriicl and own a CATV 
sysiem derives frum Article Vlll, Seciion 13 of the Ohiu Constitution, llie 
stiiiutory framework (Chapier 165 ul" the Ohio Revised Cudc) is, uf cuursc, also 
available lu iiuinicipalities but leads to virliially identical resuiis. Like ilie industrial 
develupnieiit bonds lliat the eouiity niiglii issue in build it.s CATV systems, ihe 
city's revenue bonds are subiect to ihe S5 million per issue ceiling to be exempt 
from Federal inconie tax. llencc 3 or 4 separate issues arc iieces,sary to cable up ihe 
entire City uf Ciiiciiinatj, which is nut of itself an impodimcnt. The important I'aci 
about the finaiicliig is that general obligutioii bunds arc nut an allowable vehicle, 
since CATV is not currently considered a public utility in Ohio, Tlie iiiierest rate uii 
llicsc cc'vomiO boiids would lie several points higher than a general obligaliuii bond, 
and it is duublful lliai the city enuld lower the spread by pledging a portinn ol its 
leceipts IVom the earnings or property taxes. Thus, the rate of Interest wuiiid not 
necessarily be less thati a well capitalized lirivate borrower would have lu pay. and 
if equity "lunds were combined with debt, such a private financing would enjoy a 
lower overall cost uf money, 

Operiiting A Municipnlly Owned Cable System. My lega! advice Indicates that the 
Ohio Cuiistiiutional prcn-lsion empowering a city to construct, own and lease a 
gable (cicvision system docs not also grant it power to operate it. That power would 
Hkewise seem to'requlrc that CATV be considered a public utility. Again nothing is 
tost by this finding, as law municipal ownerslrip advocates favor a city who 
operating a franchise. The city could lease the operation to a private entrepreneur 



or n nnn=prnl,! corpuraiiun. icmng by \\w city to a special piihliL' MiitluMifv 
mnitod io ()pcTate the system, all of whn.sc board inumbeis sire uppHiiied bv liio 
Mayor and Council, has been reeoiiiinendL-d bv thf Coiineirs Cable TV Siudv 
Conmiltiuo in Detroit, This arningoment would require n charter revision in 
CniciriMLiti or a staUitory change at the slate level, At any rale, operation ijy a 
public autluirity seems extraordinarily undesirable, even if permitted To subject 
this communicaiioii medium to the uwneiship and operating eontrni of govern- 
nient. with the ever attendant dangers of puliti^nl manipulation and inlerterenee 
svith rreoduni ul expression, seems a dismal idea, 

Leasing m a private entrepreneur does not brin« the kind of manauemeni 
rhilusophy municipa! (wnership udvoeaies are seeking. H m,iv alsn eneoiimer the 
hurdle ut benig unable to attract the kind of skilled entrepreneurs needed to 
Jcvelop cable television during its early stages. Such operators are «encrallv not Inr 
hire or, a Ice basis alone, but also require the incentive of an cquitv position. ( In the 
liiinre when the cable iiuliistry nialures, such expertise may be rcadilv available ibr 
hire, ys It IS m the urban transpurtatioii field.) Incidentallv, this is not a prablem 
winch the county owned system slHiuld encounter, For a cable operator who Ins 
received the Cincinnati Irauchisc to build and operate a system in the Western Hills 
sectiun. should be happy also to uccept a iVanchkc from namilion County t<, 
operate the county owned system in Dellu- Township on the western border of 
tiiicinnati. Ii, any evenl, municipal ownership advocates would probably bo more 
comlortable leasing the system tu a non.pront corpdration. Its Board of Diructors 
might be expected to be compuscd of individuals Ironi various cimmuiiiiy 
"isi.tutions with strong representation fmm the commuiiitv councils and oduca- 
lumal, religious, cultural and mm\ planning groups. A fm seats on the board might 
be reserved for representalives of the city Boverniiieiit. but not tn« many u we arc 
to avoid the kinds of dungcrs relerred to in liie discussion uf operation by a public 
an.horiiv. Its charter could possibly be so written to qualilV it as a charitable 
organi/ation exempt Iroui Federal income tax. and this would prove benelicial 
when and it the system turned a profit. 
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Aiialys,. or A Muiiicipally Owned CATV System Operated By A Non-Profit 
Coninuimty Corporation. Cl«mpi„us of a niuiiicipally owned CATV svsicm ar'nie 
that pubhc ownership will serve the cininnunily lar better llu.n a private svsiem in 
two crucial areas: 

1. The benefits of superirir prograniming addressed to the social, cnliural and 
educational needs of the citizenry. 

^ 2_ The benefils of "recycling" the prollts, bound to rcsuli Iron, the lact tint 
C ATV IS a natural monupuly. back into the system instead of permitting them to 
escape into liie cullers ot an outside MSO. 

I^eaders may nidge l\,r themselves whether a sufticicntly convincing case can be 
made that u municipally owned system will deiiyer on these two promises to' ^ell the 
coiicept to a Cincinnati public that woukl ordiiiurily opt for a private mode The 
conclusion hero is strongly in the negative. 

There i.s no reason, if our instituiiuns, neigfiborhoud groups and citizens are 



ilivulvcd ill CATV lliiii a piiviHC o[5i?ralor \:mnn p\oy\dc i^qually uxccllctii ItiCLil 
pmuriini nriyintiliiHis. His instiiu=Muul iiili^rcsis in iuiicmii cuukl bo an inipuiiaiit 
saleiiiuird auiiliis! an overdose o\ ilie kind ofsncially wnrihwiiilo. iiiiv alidiciict' I'aie 
llmi a cornmuiiity operaiini: board iiiiglH be inclined lo iiiipuse on lis subseiibcrs. 
When il conies tu ihe desire and knusvdiusv to locale compelling sporis, niuvies ;nul 
i)ther nuiji)r box ofnce allraciions, Ihc private enireprcneur would Uirn ui a belter 
job luiiuls down. Indeed, sonic nienibers of ihe tioii-proril coinniuniiy board Wiiuld 
he likeiy \u demean ilie very idea of siieh prugrainining as an a|)peal it) (lie basei 
side u( hiMiian nature. 

livery bii ol drive, inarkei exploiuition expcrii^^e and entreprenonrsliip skill is re= 
(juired lo insure :be econoniie viability uf llic cable lelevision syslenis in rincinnali, 
construclcd not on a Robert Hall h\m, but ei|uipped lo provide ihe lull eoniplenien! 
of oiu^'Way cable services. The cliallenge ii^ Cineinnaii is even mure diftieult than in 
inariy imijof cities with poorer over-tbe%!ir reecplioihWe ure 1 00 limes more likely to 
yet tills first rate bU*^incsH perfonnanco from a carefully selected private cable eiiue- 
preneur with a major equity interest at stnke. The assinnption that the public interest 
requires municipal ownersltip of nuijur niarkci CATV systems to itisurc against an 
uncanscionablc level of profiis is nut made by knowledgeable persons in the tieUb 
inckiding tluise at the F.CX\ Cable Television Bureau. 

bi litis eonnectiuiu the Cily Councirs power lo sei die iniiiai subscriber rates and 
to approve any increases atYords slrniig prutucilon against profiteuring^** Of courne, 
the nanciiisee is almo^l bound to opernlc in the red during his first 5 u? 10 years. 
As a further ijisurance apainsl eeonumic exphMiation or any other abuses, the 
niunicipul franchi^^e shouid include a provision i\n the city to acquire the CATV 
system on a iiiutuuily lair basis upon the expiration nf the IsCC/s standard 15 year 
terni, or sooner, tor subsiantiul non-performance of the franchise lerms. 

Risk eapital from williin the cily and from without will conic in to bid I'or (he 
cable franchise, unless the Council builds loo many cosilv extras intu its nH)de| 
franchise. Why nor let these private conipanies, rather than the city, tuke rbe risks 
that losses will be greater and endure longer ihun forecast? All of this adds up to a 
siluution where we can attract privaie capital lu erect and operate out cable 

* !l}c kiinl or mnmiijgniunt whlcli is inKuiiNitiva to tlic uiidicnce imperative wliich continues to 
Ciiblecust whiil it believes ItN cu^[oniers oumIu to likt' Iniilead of whuf the tinic-iii datii ruvual its 
cush)mi:rs ilo iikc h i^xhiWm "public damned'' atliliKk whi^li inliibltH sign-up md is 
^k\n\i lur •iubscril)ur cunc'v^llullons. Suuh u vicwpuinl, whicli inipcriU ihx vury i^connmii; 
uNi^tgnce the CATV uper;ilion, is unlil^uly to churat^teri/t^ the mun*i|iemi^nc pliiloi^Dphy otu 
privulu cLililecu^i^r with Ills own Of Ills community sliurtihuldcr s cc|uiiy inv^H,tniunl .ti risk. 
Moreover, unless subsefiber p^iicinifioii is maximl;^cd, ilie pul>lie nnd >uciul serviLijs rurnislicd 
on ilic Lul^le will benent the lew instt;^iU of llie liuuiy. 

This IS the cIcureKi answer I eun ^^ive b) those who, iiftef rciuling u driit't of this bmk. tuvor 
Ciiuinnuli niunicipal owni^rship and (juesiion why i am Sii yonwcrnud wjih lune-in data aiuj 
iidjUHiing the prtJMrumining to rctlect whiit thy various iiudienee segments desire to view. The 
very question itself k illusimilvu of the reaHuns tor my uneaNinesK over the prospeet ol' Chv 
einnMii eity ownership, rather ilian pul5lie reiiululion ul^ a seriuN of privately owned euble systems, 
^♦'riieru H one wofrisome luophole svhuse possible develupnient will have to be dosely traeked. 
'Yim h the laek uf power lo eonirol rales over iion-subsLriber ehurges. Wiien and if these 
l)eeoine ;ui importani ruvenui^ souree for CATV systems, we must be eertain that there is 
eontrul ut noiiw level of government, A euble Iranehise. after ulL ereates a munopuli^iiie 
situution retfUirinii fute regutation. 



icI^visiuM husui.ss ui(h,nu lour ofa "np-nir-, ( , ih.r.io,.. i„|| sp.od ah.;ul!'^ 

Ntulliple City Francl,i.. Areas. Th. abmuianc. of ,,h|, channels p..m,ls ,.r 
lliose ,vs,u„c.s ,0 dncclcd in nc.ghboihn.ul putpuses h, ihcv c„„„nunuv 
prntinunniing, p,ha, ,,cess, aJsvrd.ing, or whaicv,., !)Hleivni sections nf „„■ dtv 
■ii'^l ^'.nniy .„juy ;, co„,n,n,u,lity nf inie.o.« ,lu,t .ca,c^c[uin„el idovisMu, 
hmadcasimp cannot alioid in cai.r ,u. Cable, ihcdo,., ,s ih, ,K,r,iral in.ihod In- 
wliicli utKlH..vul.^o coni.iuinicalion can be ^mm^ml le« ihan ,dc bas,. 

need ,,, ,ho newspaper niediuni windl is being i.lied bv il,e hur,c.t],,\,cm 
.UMuviliol ilie.snhniban press. 

Il;ipi^ily as we bave noicJ, il,e ceununiies of scale lor niodern o„c.vav cable 
scmcv vnlrially disappear when ibe area lo be served reaches ubi)nt 75,OUO persons 
(.>,UOU ho,nes), When h,.directin„al and .ompuier i„!en,c,io„ becomes an 
.mpur.ani coniponen, of cable service, larger size units seem desnable lor opiinunn 
c iciency, hven here, an area will, 150.000 persons wn.ild seen, lo he a verv 
^liiccn, s..e. Il,„. 3 or 4 cable subn.le,ns in ,he Ci.v of Cincinnati 
m.crconnocled will, each olhe, as svell as with (he lianchises in'lhe moirop^li,,,; 
area . is ail einlnenily desirable design. 

Drawini- ihc bunndarlcs of (bese franchise areas will be a cleiiuindiim task wind, 
nuisl uike into accnuni nauiral iieighburhood yruupinp. dcsitv, the realities nf 
t Muncmg. and other Inclor. While the resident, of suuihwesl" Davton .nnn.lv 
desire ,l,e,r own (nsnchise area, „ would be arrogant lo inrpose suci, a .uggcsihn, 
here. Il will be up to ,he black eonmninily ,nd to other .roups u, make ihdr 
I^prossilnr'"' " ^'"^"'i'' "^conimudaie iheHC 

A liirtlicr benefil accruing frun, nniliiple syslems is the Mreuler number of bidders 
tins sciieine pernins. Not many applicants will be found lo bid on a siiiule Sil S^U 
-ni luM Ciocinnati cable franchise. Three franchises with consiiuclion costs of Sv'^? 
rndliun each w.ll annici a lar greater number of prospective IVanchisecs to entei'lhe 

n)n. nil,.r sd,.i„, for ..bling Up Cn.dnmni d.surves ni.niiun sine, it lu,. been .Uon-lv 
a, .ea. b, .rn.i„ individuals i„ C.innan Cahl. Tusk .... U„de; ih , L ^ 
..r.a ,niy, pruhubly lyeaiud i„ ih, jn„,f=ci.y. would uirod up ii would lx i,ni 

L™! r '^^"^'"f /"^"'"i^ 'l'^ ^'"Innce of die .iiy wu.dd be let incurp.,n.iln. th. 

1:^:::; i! s 1^;:;:''"' "'^ '-'^^""'"^ "'^^ - ----v..m. 

If «dup..d, M,ajc,r CU.I wonid be llw abando„„,„u of nli hep.s lor .rcu.nd. pl.nnin. 
I-V.M, a inudern day CanutL- would nui aspirt- U> hold b-,L-k for 1 or 4 v . , 

i" ... oiber ™,n,.i,.iiiies ',r tb. 4 1^;; . w.i^^^ '^iisi;:; 

ru,ran, comen, „„.h, i,r„i,bcd ,„ .est ,r.,, obviously rhe un.v^si, N 
h^ I ciire d« very and ,Hl.r luruer ..de eublo service rec,uiHn« .r.,=wid. n e ^ ^ 

..P la 1 in .xp d,u- dn. plans lor cubic serviu' delivery i„ ,vcl!iny ll.lds. ' 
.J^I^mSu^'^'V'' "'^'^^'""^"^^ mu^mumi tl,;, so siiKill a sysl.n, ..uld 
um<. .uiviu- tliae ru.suU.s woidd nui be prnjeyiabli;. 
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hidilinu cniiiest. hi tuiti. iliis oiicnuriiLies u pcM^y divcisiiy nfnpciMUng mvIcn fioni 
niiijui NtS()% 10 sirfcily, locul CiMiiiiuiiiiiy jiiJ ciinepuMieuri;!! ari)ups= The moro 
hiddciS \\n (lio liinichihc, ilii? Nlioiiiiui iIil' ciiyN l);iii!iiinijiLi hand in tiic kimllu' 
ncuiJlialMins leading in rrancliise, 

f^iiLT st'rvici^ \m Cinnnuiicod, ;i kind nl cuinpelilinn hciween ^ysiein opkMainrs 
ensues, Wiiiking in ihe piibiic^H !;iviii\ Tiue, a cahlccasiiiiii cninp;iii) holds a 
Iraiichisc iii u discteet area, Vet peiipli? h^diii all nver wdl be forever LoinpariiiL: ihe 
Ljualny ol h)cal nrigiiialfoi) piogiuniniini!, ihe eflkieney and coiinosv wiiii whieU 
lepiiiiH are haiulled and ihe miinber uf innnvative serviees olTerud l)y ihe 
eahlecaster. In ihiK way, pressine ^els apjiHed wherever cable service in one 
operaliMg area appears inietior in anoiher, 

Again, the cify'^ regulalnry hu!)d will l>u slrenuUiened, The heiier sysionis pn^vide 
u bench inaik by wbieh our deparliueiH of toleetMnniuiiiealitins (or whaiever we 
mime llie bureau reporiinu lo ihe City Nhina^cr eharged with ivguhiiing enble) eaii 
shape up (he hlggardK. As the franchise peiiiul draws toward a chj^ie. each franchisee 
al ofiee casts an eiivii)its eye towards ilie prospect of inking over his neiuhbiir's 
system and at the sanie Ume tears (bat the reverse uiay occur. The erieet is salutary. 

When the terui of the franchise has expired, Cincinnaii and all franehisiiLi 
authoriiies in the nieiropulitaii area, are not faced sviib llie rather dismal prospect 
ol renewing with a pourly perfnrining uperulor or loukiny for an eutreprefieiir 
unfainiliar with our city, either to lake the franchise over or to loa^^e it froni the city 
il (he nuiiiicipality has elected lo acquire it. Instead, in tlie Cincinnati nietropolitan 
area there will he S io 10 sysieni operators wiih local experience and track records 
(nnn whom to pick. 

Exercising tliu City's Powers. Provided ilie city exereises Its authiM'iiy wiih diligence 
and wisduin, it possesses in ct)njiiiiction with the ledcral provisions, niosi all of the 
reyulatory ch)ut needed to control and guide the growth of cable teievision. There 
are ihree nmpi powers lii ilic hands of the city which together appear sufficients 

1. AchmiiiM the Citys Prhmiy OhjMivi^s thmu^i ihu Pre^FranchisinM l-rncesi 
We refer not slniply to the abiliiy iu select the lYanchisees and ihe areas they are to 
serve, but lo the use of negotiations and conipctitivc bidding to obtain by 
iigreemeiit the priority goals of the city some of which it is not perniitled by the 
FX'.C. t<5 niundale, First of enurse, the city niust select those goals and rank theni 
in st)me order. These nuist be Ciiniiiiunicaled io the bidders, both by inforimii 
discussion and in the bidding dncunients. 

Cities have followed two routes to achieve these priority eomnuniitv goals that it 
believes can be atlaincd through its cable television service. The nrsl involves an 
extra tax upon the cybiecaster's revenue fruin basic subscriber eliarges. whlcli Is iii 
addition to Ihe 3 + % periiiilied io cover the cost of reguhiting CATV service. 
Generally, the extra tax Is rcquesled to underwrite the costs incidenial to she public 
access eflbrt, but a city could decide that other priorilics were niorc impofiani. 
Next, in lis request l\)r bids, the municipality specifically asks ihe applicant to 
detail how he proposes to handle certnin Bpecificd services or other olijeciives and 
what he will charge, lixainples niight be: a request to wire iip all schools and other 
named institutions; a rale card which conlaincd substantially rediiced charges for 
the leasing of channels devoted to education, health care delivery and other 
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services; an iiiricr-city fnmcliist' phm providing niinoriiy iiwtu'iship paiiicipniiiiii, 

(liven oil one side skillt'd uiul dL'tfimiiicd ciiy nogoiiiilurs witli ilieir prioriiie.s 
tlKniglii mil uiul niiikiuj m adviiiice, :iiid un the nihor a ivusunuble iiumbor of 
hiddeis, the city sliiuikl wulk uway wiili sonic ol' its priority ubjeetivcs in tla- 
lliliichisc ii^reoinciits Ciinchidcd ■ wiiii the wiiiiiiiig iippliciints, All llie wiiik- 
('iiicinniiii's cabie ncauliating leaiii must boar in niind ihe lairlv liarsli ceonomic 
lacis nf bic, If it does iioi, if (nay bo sure iliat llie l-.CC, wilL aiid iflmi tuany 
cosily extias are appended, a CVrtilieulo of Coinpliniiec will not be liirilieniiiiiiiJ, 
liven svere tlie Cniiimission iiicire inalleable than it is likely to be, it wmdd be iiiilair 
lu ie(]uiiv the cable sLibseribor lo sluuilder the eiilire burdon, ('o!ise(]iieMtl\' ibc eity 
jjovernmeiil must ask ilself wliicli gsuds may best be aelii^ved tlirungli'iliis new 
cable lulcvisinn eapability and ilien prnvidc rundlng out of the eity Inulget. 

77/1' Powur to Sei SKhstriher Any city iiegoliainr worib bis salt wil! 
know how and wlien to phiy this triimp card, The traden)l't' between rales desired 
by the rr:iiicliisee and extra servicwh that the eity has identified :is tup priority, 
eomcs during the bargaining sessiiMis bel'orc t'le iVancliise is awarded and also 
ihroughoiit liie bulance of its terni. The city sliuidd be able to persiiade the 
Iranchisce io "vnluntuer" to provide services that the city is nut permitted by the 
F.CC. to siiptilate. in return for a reasoimbli initial rate iir a rate hike later on." 

3. Oiinpcliiion DimiiK the I'imicliisc Tmn uml at Roiwwal. The ways In which 
the city euii beneilt from having iiuiUiple fratichisees has already been snBgested'. So 
too has the desirability of an cqiiilable buy-out provision at the end of tlic franchise 
terni. Any decent rraneliiscc Wiuild want In eonperate with the city and to please 
its adniinislration, as well as the public it serves. This, and (be dcsiro I'or franchise 
rencwai is a good carrot; and the conipeting local cahlecasiers, and tlie buy-out 
provision provide the city witli a good slick as svcll. 
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There are more specific conirols ihat the F.CC, perniits the local aiilhurity to 
exercise, though the three jusl unuiiieraied go a very long way l« make a properly 
selected private cable cnlrcpreneur produce, The kind of city thiit cannol make tlii.s 
work, can be counted on to create an even greater mess if it owns the cubic plant 
and is involved in the ccintiol of its operating agency, 

II cable proves to be oconoinically viable in major markeis but fails to contribute 
10 the sohition nf allicr problenis in a piirticultir city, the fault would probably not 
lie priiieipally in the city adminisiraiion but in the totality of the city's instliiitiuns 
and population, It has been said that people get the kind of government they 
deserve an observation which is even truer when applied to a cable television 
sy.s(em. For virtn.-'lly all of the potential social gains- be they in cdiication, liealth 
care delivery, ur increased citizen participation -do not derive lujni the :idministra. 
tion or the cablccustcr,* Radier It is up to the citizens as iiidividuals. and througb 
the iiistitu.'inns they create, to work for those goals and to be willing to pav Air 
thcni. Noiliing cun be done at City Maj! if the Cincinnati Public Sclioul ,Systeni'docs 
not develop an imaginative but leasible plan for the use of cable tclevisinn m 
schools and homes. In turn, if the people refuse to vote tho monies^ tla- Public 
School .System has achieved nothing despite its dedication. 

*nie iionic entgrialnniuni uiid biisine.s,s ullilxaiiun of cublu a-rvice is another matter, (lie 
•sutl.'ifaclury delivery of whlgh h more dirQCtly in ihi iiundsi of Hk cable entrepreneur. 
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A Summary of Findings 
and Major Recommendations 
for Cable Television in the 
Greater Cincinnati Area 

Findings 

At Tile Nutional LevuL Cubli: icluvj^ioii can rurni^h siibsLiiniiul iicw viewing options 
and iinptiriani new services lo ihe huiiic uiiU business. It CLin ulso ennlribuie to the 
soliiiioii of pinblenis in the innei^ity, nnd li opens up exeiiing vijitus in the ureui^ of 
cduealinih hculth ciire dohvery and uiher nietropolitan services. Cniiipuier 
iiueiactive, twis-way iransniis^joii nn cunvcnEionul or special point'lo^point net- 
works will priibably include daiu Irunsiiiissiun and stilMVaiues, as well a^ 
cunveniioiiul iclovislon pictures. The sinipler uses uf the bi-direelional techiiology 
are just beginuhig to eonie on Htreani. The nioie coniplex are sonic time olT 

Uiilike television with its spcciruiii i^carcUy, iiiodern CATV systems under 
cunstruction provide 50-=ftO lorward cluinncls. Tins abuiuluncc perlcclly fits 
CATV to supply a varleiy of intensely local needs and li) beeonie. anionu oilier 
things, nn aiidjo=vidcti counierparl of the neighborhnod press and the special 
inicrest nuigu/ines. Despite all of the Ibregoing, the exieiit to wiiich eablevisjon will 
shower its blessings upon (he cities hns freL|uen[ly beeri grossly exuggeruied by 
sucial theorists and the cable industry alike. Though on balance CATV should be 
svelciuiied an a benefit to the comnuinity, it is nut wiiiioul its disaJvuiULiges. 

Advcrti5ei Nijpporied c immercial television, carefully organized to cater ro tiic 
mass audience lasie, is j comnieiiduble sysieui of resource alhication under 
conditlcuis of Hpeciruni scarcity. Cable, wldi its nbundancu of clunincis. iiiuy 
prugram to every son of mhiorlty taste. This is one of its major assets. Thus, the 
long detnanded ''access tn the medium" Is at hand. But. many cable tiieorists are 
discovering that gaining access does not guarantee uudiencc! The (ludknwv 
bnpvrative the miuimncui ihai (lie vivwi^r'y prejvrcnces deiennm prngiwu- 
}}U}i^ mm! snll jimclhu lu miinre thai each uluIwiilv segnwni mist^nahly fi/ucs 
iiUu ihu special imwanwuiiH icif-gcicil fo if, lluwuver, coniniuniiy ucccss usage of 
cable channels has a separate and additional participuiory value which can have a 
very positive inipnci oit the quality of life -especially in an urban environmem -if 
its uudience makes up in intensity what it lacks in $\7x. 



Ahnusi ail CATV nporuling expurionce to dale conm from siiuill iiKirkds, where 
cable evolved d ring ccHiveiuioiuil (elevisioii reccpiion in areas where (liec]iialiiy 
or vnrieiy of ovor=ihe'uir bruadept sigiiuU wus puur. Typieally. ilie fu riiishiny of 
ihiH superior lelevisioii recepUoii wus the sole serviee provided by cableviHion and the 
only one necessary to eable up (he majority of the honies. Giveii an assured deinand 
iiiul relatively low cost, pruni levels were excclienL 

As cable TV iu)w moves inlu the iiuijur niarkeiv; where televisinii recepiioii is 
uencrally good (as in Cincinnati), it will have lo assume a new sliapc to sueeeed. 
Urban cable syslcms are burdened with both the increased Mm ul hig ciiy 
consiruction and those incurred to nicci the new FX\C. requirements lor higher 
eluumel capacity, a biHlirectional enpability, dedieatcd free channels, eic. What 
peiceiitage of mctrupolilan area hoines will beconie CATV subscribers in receive 
Ibc conventional cable services? Mow many will pay extra for some assoriment oC 
prcsenily known (and not yet diHcovercd) cable servicos? What about the 
cducationaK governmonial and humQU usage of cable? We have no case hisiories to 
poiiii to. It i^ as though we knew the caierpiliar (pasu small niurkel CATV) was 
going to turn into Honic species of huiierny (ruture. major market CATV) but in 
ihc curreiii cocoon slage we canT predict what the creature will louk like. This 
situation results in nunicrous, luscinaiing ^^Visiuns orCublevision'\ There is no sure 
method of rorecasling the accurucy of die various visions. 

In search of Immuture butternics hum early hatches, some of the first cabled 
major nuirkcls were visited. In Manhattan, the nution^s lirst public access operation 
produced sumc niarvelously diverse and interesthig shows, Jlinvcvcr, the condiina^ 
tion of a disappointing audience tune^in and (he difnculty of urigimiling sufficient 
progruinniing nmterial indicates that too much clinnnel space may have been 
allucated for pubHc access purposes, In Dayton, a novel purtnership arrangement 
betwcDn a large outside niulti=system cable operator and the residents of sbuihwesi 
Dayton appeared to have (he inside truck to get a franchise for this hciivily black 
aren-undar u phm culculated to uchleve many of the ownership, econoiiiic, and 
community programming goals of the inner-city population. Among the cconoinic 
findings was a conriniiation uf the predicted financial probiems, especially in New 
York and Akron, that may ^bedevil urban cable TV systems. Where 
subscriber fees and advertising charges comprise almost all of cable revenue, a 
40% penetration of honies appears necessary iur profitable operutioiK Losses seem 
certain to be sustained during the first 5 to 10 years, A firm amchmon ])vm 
siiidyiug CATV eximkncv in big ciiies is that suhscriber sigiHip turns strongly on 
the amount of inms mullence Jare and especiaHy sparring events, ummkibk an 
tvlvrision, that the cable can bring. 

Both CATV's economic future and its position In the American communiculions 
tleld are the subject of u vioienl and continuing war in which the major contestants 
are tlie cable tRlevlsion industry and the broadcasters. The war's outcome and 
cablcvision's late will be decided by the F.C.C. (and possibly also by ilie Congress 
and ilie courts), principally by the severity of the restrictions eventually placed on 
the carriage of sporting events, feature lilms and oilier big box office attractions on 
the cable. The Justice Department, too, may have something to say about the 
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sluickles iliu VXW, Was i!i!pisSi.Hl un cMc lukviMuii -curbs which uicw uui n( a 
('i)ng!cssii)iuil ahiliciHinn iil' Icgishilivc ivsptiiisibihiy in ihi'^ areii. 

Duriiig liic iiuxl ikcudu. niaiiy ubscrvors pin cubic iclcvisioii'^ |inpe> nf 
penclialinu tlic inajnr nuiikcls nn the cxplnitaiiun i^f lwn=\vay cable services lu 
hunics, l)Lisincsses and oilier iiisiiuiliuiis. Anuniji sucli bi^iiiiccliuiial services ihal 
wili alnuisi ccriniiiiy iic generaily ciflereti, cm" al least iesiCiL are: biirular aful Ine 
alnini pintcci ii^n. sliuppiim Ihmiic, iticter readiny. auKnualic irnlTic iiiuniinr- 
Mi^, einsed circnii aiuho.videu iuiuknips bcisveen various insiiiuiions. lacsitiiile 
reprialuctiiH). lelediagnnsis, digiial daia IransiiiiHsiniu antl boih conveiuioiia! and 
coinpuicr assisied edueiiiiona! insln!Cl!(.)n lor all aacs. 

More iniincdialely, ii is llie exciiiiii; poieiui;d of pay cableeasiing ( siihscripiion 
cable) llKit is oxpecied to unlock Ilie rinancial pics and ariord cNpioiialinn of ibe 
lucrative big ciiy markeii Hxperinienis now uiulerway in a iiuinber ofciiieN will 
les! ihe validiiy of die iissuniptinn iiiai, in addition to a nioiulily subscriber Ice of 
aboui S6, the average hou^ch»)lder will al^o puy SIO SI 5 for various pay cable 
ortcrlngH, wlierc aii exlru per-prni^rain or pcr^ebaniicl cliurge is levied. Iniiially. pay 
cable hire will lean hctivily towards; icaturc films, biii a galaxy of culuirah 
cduCaiionaL eilinie and otlier special inierei^i priigranis arc expecled to follow'. 
Subscription cable niay siiniiilate tlie prnduciion of many premium quuliiy. specific 
audience shows and greatly enrich the viewing menu. Subscripiitm eablecasiinu^s 
bitter antagnnists are again led by the television Ibrces, They argue that when 
cable's preseni 10% penetniiitjn grows to 50% or so in the nexl decade, pay cable 
entrepreneurs will be nblc to outbid advertiser supported commercial television for 
big box ofllcc atiracliuns, and hence, "siphon" tliem off free TV to the pay cable 
channel. The IsC.C, has already limited CATV's freedom to import the signals of 
disiuni telcvisioti stations. It has also enacted a scries of "anti^sipbonlny'^ rules 
prevciiiing (he pay cablecasihig of sporting evetits thai have been on free TV within 
the past 2 years, movies In general dlstribuliiin from 2 to 10 years and "serial" 
programs (such as All m the Family). 

To date, CATV has made no serious inroads on commercial television stalions 
which (cxgopl lur UIIF Hlalions) iciurn a handsome profit especially the netwiirk 
afniiatcd VIIF stations in tniijor markeis. In the uniikcly events that the handeufls 
are oniirely removed from CATV uiul the public prefers to pay extra tiir cabled 
sporting evems and feature films to avoid the coiiiinercial chiller of free TV, many 
atlmctions niiglu indeed be siphoned off of television in cabled areus. tliough ihuy 
could still be delivered by ieievision siaiions serving the uncablod rural hinterland, 
AntHher penally that niighi Iiave to be paid by a decisive eablcvision victury over 
tlie Ibrces of television woidd be the loss of the economic efficiency which mass TV 
advcriising prtnluccs a loss llial would be only partially uftkt by (he rieedom 
IVom the iiUrusiveness of comiiicrcial interrnpiions. 

111. rural Aniericu, the low populuiioii densities result in such an inordinately high 
capital cusi per home passed on the cable ihat privale enterprise may never be able 
to do the job. A giant iederally subsidized scheme would seem to be required, if it 
were decided us a matter of naiiunal policy that cable television should be brought 
to llie hinlcrhuid. 
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Federal And Slate Reguhinons Affecting The Um\ FnineliiNiiig Powers, In 
ils Februury, 1972 Report and Oriler nnd its Juiy Recunsideraliun, the 
i'ederul Cnniniuiiicaiinns ( uniiiiissiun struetured a diinl level regiiUitury fniiiiework. 
Ai (lie Federal level a general body of rcqiiiremcnis fur lueally fmncliised CATV 
systems hus been drawn up, within which subsiantial prcriigatives have piirposdy 
been loft to ihc iueal tVanehiMng authorily. An F.Cr. Ceriiricate of Cunipliancc is 
now a prereijiiisiic l\>r the cumnieneeiiienl uf loeul cable television service. The 
Iranchise negiUiatdd between the miinieipulity und the winning appiicani may 
contain provisions going beyond the loderu! regulations and reqiiirinii specific 
i^t^C. waiverH. The Cunnnission may grant ^ueh waivers if the city can denionsiraie 
iliat the terms incorpurute a well ihouybi out plan and also do not threaten the 
economic viability of the CATV systein. 

A small but growing handful of states have interposed themselves into the cnble 
picinre between the cities and Washington. Neither Ohio nor Kenlucky has yet 
done so, though there are a number of proposals that arc being readied for the State 
Legislature and the Governor in both Columbus and Franklbrf, Since it Is iiot 
known which, if any will be enacted, the balance of our discussion on cable 
television lu the Cincinnati area assuines a cniuinuatjon of the regulutory status quo 
both at the state and the lederal leveL fiuwcver, developments in Washington, as 
well us at. the state capital must be closely monitored by all those interested in 
cable television'sJ^irc in the Greater Cincinnati urea. 
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Gre^gH^ficiiiiiati Arm. Our City Councifs, by their selection of the proper cable 
openiior and the provisions written into the fraiichise, will exercise major decision 
making powers tor better or worse. Still, the attalnmenl of niatiy of the niost 
promising goals will depend on the invulvemenl and contribution of noii-govern- 
nicniul orgunlzatioiis and just plain citizens. Accanlingl\\ cac/i ciiy will end up with 
(Iw kind of cable K^hvtslon hencfiis (i demve^. The process by which all of this 
may best be nccomplisbed Is necessarily lengthy and demands an intensive study of 
this (asi evolving field. Then, comnniiiity objectives nuisi bo agreed upon and 
ranked. Now follows a written model franchise and a determined series of 
riegotiations witli francliise applicants. There is nollung in be gained and much may 
he last by a rush lo frandme. 

Possibly the most vexing task which should be satislactorily completed in 
advance of any rurther franchising in the Cincinnati metropolitan areu Is the 
preparaiion of an urea^wldc plan for system interconnection and the overall layout 
of the cable distribution plant and its lacilltles^ including the location of the master 
antenna, head ends and program origination studios. Technical problems may 
prevent lull interconnection of separate CATV systems unless they are planned in 
cumiiiun and constructed with a niandate lor interconnection. Where iliere is not 
good interconneetion, the main losers arc the smaller municipalities. Failure to 
develop the cable system layout for iho mctropotitan area will result in costly 
duplication and uneconomic location of cable lines and facilities in the :parnte 
systems, Again, the largest cost penally svill be paid by the smaller cities. 

Cable economics do not dictaie that individual systems be of massive size to be 
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economlcully viable. I luvvever, delivery oftiie full ningo of iirst raiecnblc services is 
not feasible in uii urea of less lliaii 25,000 lunms. Tlicretbre, snuillcr coiumimiiies 
mm band iugeiher lor cnmmon fruneh!sing,Tlnis,tiie nttainmcni of the cable goals 
of every cuninuinity demands It proceed wllliin ilic contexi of cnoperulion with i(H 
neighbors, and especially that the location of the Cincinnati niasler antenna and 
other ponions of the hiyoLit plan in be known fim. There h no governnienlal 
nmndate retjuiriiig area»wide planning and iiu easy nieiliod of acliicving it in a 
situalion where each of the 64 niunicipulities in Hamilton Cuuniv, Ohio and 
Kenton, Boone and Campbell Couniics.of Kentucky have the identical eniiilcnicnl 
to grant a CATV franchise (and 4 already have). 

Miinieipalitics and couiities in Kentucky, but only muiilclpalilieH in Ohio, are 
pcrniiticd to grant cable iclevisjon fruneliiseH. Francliising authorities, in coi^Junc^ 
tion with the Federal preruptivc^, have or can acquire the requisite reuulatorv ch)Ul 
to develop and control tlic growth of CATV, except fur the area^svidc planning 
problem and the present inability in control closed circuit cable enterprl^^es which 
do not pick up and disiribuic over-the-air Hignal^. Operations of the latter sort have 
begun in Manhnttan where pay cable movies are sent over lelephune eumpany 
cables into hotels and apartment houses, competing with the city franchised 
system. Such closed circuit cable businesses are currently outside the rcgulutory 
embrace of Washington and Cohniibus (CATV is not a siatutDry public utility in 
Ohio) and Ohio cities. 

The magnitude of the problem in the unincorpuratcd areas of Ohio counties, 
growing out of their lack of franchising uutbority, is underliiicd by the fact thai 
26% of the papulation of Hamilton County resides in unincorporated areas. Hm, 
the powm intrndcd by (/w F.CC s dual level re^ulaiory sdwtne io he exerdscd by 
the local aiithority, go itmxmised. Thus, Ohio couiUy inhiibitaiiis ihrough their 
elected representatives are not enabled to select a cable operator, regulaie Riibsoriber 
rates and enforce the other usual controls provided in a municipal franchise. The 
only feasible option presently available is for Ohio i:ounties to issue revenue bonds 
with svlu'ch to build cable television systems in the unincorporated areas. Leasing of 
these systems to private cublecusters, in cflecl, enables the couniy to become a 
franchising authority! 

The City of Cincinnati, The Cincinnati City Council must decide whc _ to grant^ 
one giant city-wide franchise or a scries of them, and whether to let friinchisei to 
private enterprise or a municipally owned system leased to a nun-profit community 
operating board. The advantages of a series of Jrandilses to the communities 
jhnning tlit^ city seem plentiJ'uL The presence of numerous sysiems affords a 
siundurd of comparison and competition of a sort, as well as strengthening the 
City's regulatory hand, Furth(3rniore, niany more applicaiits will be able to aftord iu 
bid for CATV franchises if the city is split up Into a number of franchise areas. 

Unlike the situation in the county, Cincinnati will huve all the powers it needs to 
control a private entrepreneur, first among which is the right to set the subscriber 
rates. The drive and marketing expertise of a private entrepreneur arc required to 
bring the full array of cable services to the city, to take the substantiul financial risk 
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and lu strive for protiiablc opcraMun in a laiiiy dinicull ecuiunnit: situiiiitin (the 
pmspecl^ Ibr ccuniunie viabilily uf a CATV sysieni in CincinnuU appein sumcwhal 
less hnpt'iul liiuii lor ihe average nuijur niarket). Cunipared to a nuii=pron! 
conniiunily board, a carctully selected private cablecasier, given strong cilii^en 
involvement, should be able to deliver equally good local prograniining and provide 
lar stronger imu audienee lare, Private ownerslilp in generally llie prelerred mode 
in the Cineinnali Huburbs, Within the inner<iiy; the kinds of evolving desires l\)r a 
separately jranchjslicd bvstcin with minority uwnershlp partieipatinn and 
prograninilng coinroi (a la southwest Dayton) vvould be lYusiraicd both by 
tnunicipul ownership and a single cily^widc iVancliise, alike, luw all f>f the aboiv 
rri:sons, in ilw city of Cmdnmti ilwrv appean ttj be uo inDbkms ij) wlilcb^ 
miifiicipal iiwwnhip is rfw sululiou, i/iough tlwro are titlwrs it would crvaie, 

A $15 S20 niillion investnicnt will be required to provide the city ofCinciiinaii 
with a 50 (lO channel capacity, modern cable television system of the sort 
prcHenlly being planned or coiisirucied in major markets, frhe total required to do 
the job in the four county area of Hamilton, Kenton, rampbeil and Boone Counties 
should tidl in the S40 S60 million range.) The cable disiributiiju system generally 
comprises about 85% of the initial capital cost. The crucial variable is the 
diflerenco bctwccfi aerial stringing and undergrounding, which can iiicrcase the per 
mile construction cosi by 6 to 10 Ibid, Most iVanchi^es are conieni Klinply to 
require that cable be laid underground only when all oiher uiililies are also laid 
bcneatlrthe streets. Following ihis guideline results only in couxial cable 
undergrounding in the central downtown area of Cincinnati and a very lew of the 
new suburbs. As we prepare for ihe entry of the third wire into the home, it h 
tempting to take the opportunity this affords to start reducing the visual blight of 
aerial wiring by.iuauBurating u more determined utilities undergroinidiiig program.^ 
II the undergrounding decision is the main determinant of cable cost per mile, 
the density (the number of households per cable mile) is the other key lactor in the 
cost per subscriber. The lutter is the primary basis on whicli a city will set ihc- 
subscriber mDnthly charge. The large diversity in both cable cost and population 
density per mile results in a wide range of costs per household and raises the 
question of the equity of a unilbrni, city-wide charge a practice adopted by most 
nuniicipalities. 

In a well developed, computerized two-way cable system, iheie is the danger of 
the unauthorized dissemination of the viewing and responding habits of home 
subscribers, as well us the possibility of lapping into the cable. There seems to exist 
a serious potetuial tor the invasion of privacy against which we arc not sheltered by 
present legislation. Many wilters have ccjnjured up tlie specter wherein cable 
television becomes the messenger through which the prophecy of ^1984'' is 
delivered. While the vision is probably exaggeratod, It has siifricient reality to 
recjuire our attention. 



*A separate liiu relulecl tuetof in un 1H9I ordinuiwy granting ilie i:ity yertuln riyhtH oflVi^t* 
lur mM or undyrgrguiul vviring lor fdoi^rupli uiid idyphonu service, thai may pnssil>]y mnv by 
ndvantapuusly applied tu the yuble lelevisiun purpu^us ul^niunieipal gnvymitieni. 
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Recommenclations 



This Huinniury dogs not aiienipt it) present a cuinprchonsivc clieuk list of ilic 
niuny \m\iQn ilml will nave hi be eovered in the nrdiiiuncc and rmnehiKiiig 
agi'ecincnts. l! simply sets un\ a gruup ofiiKijor recninniendnlinni The cinplinKiH is 
on (him situaljiiiis where tlie eliy hus luajor decisions to make because ih^ standard 
lorni hus luH been set by the Federal CnnimunicatiO!!?; Coniinissinn, 

1. Welct)me the Arrivnl of CATV. Tlie prnspect of the inaiigiiration of cable 
television service, though not an unniixed blessing, should be w^lcoiiied. It inuHt 
rorni the OLeusluii for Involvement !n the phiimliig process hv diverse groups of 
eiti/ens tlifoijjilioui ihe Cinclnnaii nictropoliiun area. 

2, Metropolitan Area Planning, U is csseiiiial at once to develop a phni which 
includes a detailed layout of the metropulitun area cable system with the loeation 
of its principal laellilics Ufid a niethnd lor intereunnectlng its separately franehised 
conipunsnts. Four non-iiiutually exclusive puilis slmuld be pursued simultaneously: 

• O.K.I. Uspecially a nicans of cu-ordinatinn between (he poriiuns of our 
region located in the three diftcreiit states, 

• Discussions between neighboring !>unchising authorities - Particularly where sjiudl 
si/^e dictates the necessity of joint planning to achieve benelits nut ybtainable 
individually, 

• The CIneinnati Cable Task Force -To make certain that the wealth uf 
inl\)rniatiun being developed there is also studied by the counties and other 
niunicipalities. 

• Delegation o( planriing and intcrconneciion pnwcrs by nnuiicipalities to Ohio 
counties (as permitted under Section 307 J S uf the Ohio Revised CodeHTu place 
centralized and legally binding authority for the perfonnance of such functions in 
both the incorporated and unicorporated areas of Ohio counties. Counties in the 
Cincinnati television market should also eonsider delegating these powers to one of 
their members who could perlorm the overfall planning role tor tlie Ohio poriion of 
our area, 

3, Fraiichlsing Moratorium. All municipalities in the Greater Cincinnati area should 
declare a franchising moratorium until each has completed the task of nudylng 
CATV's Iniplieutions and has identified and rnnked the gouls it wants its CATV 
systein to deliver. While these dcliberutions are in process, the steps outlined in ' 
Recommendation No. 2 will hopefully have pradueed a nictrapolltan aroa cable 
plan into which the Individual portions may be fitted. Only then, should the 
bidding and actual rrancliishig process rccommeiiee In earnest, 

4, County Ownership and Leasliig Program, Ohio eotmtles in the Cinciimati 
nictropoliiun area should issue revenue bonds to construct a series or CATV 
systems, each costing less Hum $5 million, cuvering their utiicorporaled rifcas and 
fbllowingtownsliip lines, where Icasible. This procedure Is sniiciloned uiider Chapter 
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165 of the Ohio Revised Code, The county should lease the operation or these 
sysiems to u cablecaster being granted the CATV rranchi,se in a contigiiouH sector of 
Cincinnati, or other numicipality. In so doing, in cflbct, tlic county bcconics a 
franchising uutliority, 

5, Coiiimun Municipal Franchising. Municipahtics having populations of less than 
around 75,000 persons (25,000 liunics) should cooperate witli tlieir neighbius for 
coninion franclusing. By this step, their citizens will not be penalized by the liigliur 
costs or dinnnisiied services that wil! characterize smailer cable sysfenis. 

6, Interconnection Mandate, All franchiscd cable Rystems sfiuuld be required to 
intcrcoinicct with their nciglibors and with tlie City of Clncinnutl's CATV sysiem. 
Within the reasonable construction timetable called for by the F,C,C,, periodic 
engineering cliecks should be carried out to make certain that full interconnection 
is being achieved. 

7, Capabilities of the CATV System. Cincinnati area cable subscribers shuuld be 
provided with a modern CATV syiteni of the sort being constructed and pianncd in 
the major cities. A dual trunk cable should be laid with a Ibrward capacity uf 
around SO channels plus return channels, Set4op convcfters should be furnished 
from tlie start, as should sonic sort of computer at the head end. 

The second trunk sliould not necessarily be initially activated. The 25 to 30 
channel household service afforded by a single cable may be very sulTiclent for the 
early years. Assuming reasonable plans for Its utilization are in hand, an 
inslitutuional network serving schools, liospitals and other public institutions 
should be seriously considered for the second trunk. 

In the absence of an engineering and feasibility study and without the benefit of 
the pay cable and two-way test market results that will be available within the year, 
it is impossible to" maka more precise recommendations. However, as a general 
guideline, tlie ^stem should be built only to serve reasonably anticiaptedj 
near-term demands. It would be unwise to place an extra financial burden on the 
cable operators and higher subscriber fees on tlie public by opting for a more 
elegant or higher capacity system^ given the rapid pace of technological improve^ 
nieni and the vast unknowns concernliig cable television in the majof markets. 

8, Technical Standards, Cincinnati (and other municipalities) should probably 
supplement the F.C.C/s admittedly inadequate technical slandardSj keeping in 
mind that it will have to shoulder the enforcement burden of standards In excess of 
F.CC. requirements. Expert engineering advice must first be obtained. 

9, The City of Cincinnati Franchise Areas, The City of Cincinnati should be 
divided into 3 to 5 franchise areas with careful attention given in the drawing of the 
boundaries to commonality of noigliborhood interests, economic viability, geo' 
graphic factorSj etc, 
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10, Cinciiinati Franchise Awards to Priviite Enterprise. Cinciniuiti franchiAes slunild 
be awarded io private enterprise groups tu uwn. cunstrucl and operate its 3 to 5 
cable systciiis. A diversity of stylen shuuld be eneuuragcd iVuni MSO's lugruups of 
essentially lueal eiUreprcneurs. City Cuiincil shuuld look lavorably on grunlinu n 
IranehiHe in a group in the jnner^ciiy. ifslroiiy coinnuniity sentlnicnt there devctups 
in support of an adequately nnanged eiitgrpri^e svith black aiid other neighborhood 
equity participatiDn and progratnnilng respoiisibiHty. The general criteria Council 
should be seeking in its applicant corporations and their nianagenients arc: 

• The ability tu bring lo Cincinnati cable audiences mass appeal sporting events 
atid other big box uincc unicrtainiiient packages not available on uver-the-uir 
television. 

• The ability to create and stimulate interesting local prograinming originations. 

• A track record ofsuccessful CATV uperations elsewhere, including demonstrated 
ability to construct a reliable cable television plant, to render elTicient subscriber 
repair service, to provide good progfaniniing, to coupcratc with City otTiclals and 
comnuinity groups, and to manage the business successfully. 

• Financial responsibility. 

• SircMg marketing eKpcrtise. 

• Local equity participation. 

• Key iiianagenient personnel with a strong record of involvement and achievcnicnt 
in a broad range of civic affairs in our City, 

11, Buy^Out Provision, Non^Exclusive Franchises. Franchises should Include at the 
end of the standard 15 year F.C.C. tefm. or sooner upon substantial non-perlorm- 
ancc, a provision entitling the city to purchase the Iraiicliise on a specifled in 
advance und niuiuully fair basis. 

Non-exclusive franchises in each area should be awarded as a lurthcr Insurance 
against non-performance or lack of cooperation with the city authorities, 

12, Change of Franchise Ownership, Transters of major blocks of stuck In the 
corporation of the franchisee, which result in a change of the ownership control of 
the granloe's company, may be made only with the consent of City Councih 

13, Cincinnati Departmeiit of Cable Television. A Depaftment of Cable Television 
should be set up rcportiiig directly to die City Manager. Its operating chiefs must be 
men of scope-^perferably coinblning experience in the areas of engineering, business 
administration, coiiinuinlcations and city management. 

The duties of the Department of Cable Television should Include monitoring for 
uonipliancc with technical standards, policing the quality of cablecastcr repair 
service, engaging in future planning where the needs for tiew cable servleo are 
analyzed, auditing the ffanchisees* finances, making suggestions on rale changes^ 
and generally watching over the CATV operations to protect the interest of the city 
atid its inhabltanls* 

A separate responsibility is to encourage the proper develupment of the public 
access program. Probably in conjunction with a private group/ the Department 
should make sympathetic but realistic appraisals by tabulating hours of undupli- 
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uated progfainniing produced, conduciirm aiuliencc vicsving surveys and iiionituriiig 
thu level b\ lecd-back imd uomniunity imcfcsi genenited, 

14. Subscriber Fees. InstallLiliuh cluirges and inuiuhly subscriber I'eus sliuuld be 
unirurni within each franchise area. In ihg likely event ihuU between the vuriuu^ 
tranchlsc ureas, (here h wm.Q dirferencc in the package of subscriber services 
provided anu a grealer dirfcronce in the per huiischold costs, it would be 
^inequiiubig both to the operaturs and die users lo niandute a unllbnn eilv-wide 
subseriber fee. 

15. Undergrouiiding, Cincinmitrs Po^ible Reserved Space. CATV cubles should be 
h|id underground where all otlior utilities arc siniilarly situated. Where telephone 
wires uidy arc uiidergruund, and there is space in the ducts with nu reasunably 
Ibrsceable near-terni fulufc use by the tolephune company, cables should be laid in 
the ducts assuming tlie eost penaUy is not inordinate. 

Beyund that, coaxiul cables should be strung aerially unless a total utilities 
undergrounding plan, of which CATV is a part, has been adopted, A utilities 
undcrgrounding study should be undertaken imniediately. 

The City should explore whether it is entitled to receive payment from iJie 
telephone company for release of its reserved duct and pole space and whether it 
may be entitled to its own free cable in this space, under the provisions of the 1891 
City Ordinance. 

16. Invasion of Privacy. Cincinnati, and all municipalities^ should enact ordinances 
protecting the citizens against unautliorized Invasion of privacy, cilhcf by tapping 
into cable wires or releasing subscriber viewing and responding habits, without the 
subscriber's written pennission. Qualined engineers should advise the City Council 
of the various leclniical options, and the cost of each, for building some 
anti-snooping sufcguards into the cable television plant and equipment, The extent 
of the safeguards to bo built in should depend on tlie extra protection afforded and 
the additional costs involved. 

17. Public Access, The mctfopolltan area plan should include the location of local 
originuliori iacllilies and the provision of mobile equipment lor the public access 
program. No niorc than the one F.C.C. required public access channel will be 
needed, at least initially. Existing fncilities and expertise at WCET, and elsewhere, 
should be utill/ed to the ftillesl to prDvent unnecessary duplication of the 
comniuniiy^s scarce resources in this area, 

An initial training program designed to teach local groups how to use die 
equipnient and stage their access productions is esscntiaL Every effort should be 
made to fund diis program from a variety of non-goyermnenlal sources, 

18. ^ Obtaining Educationul and Health Care Benefits, Provisions assuring initial and 
continuing channel space at favored rates for education and health care delivery 
should be written into the franchise, assuming (us the writer does) that ihcse have 



bL'L?ii idoiuificd m ihc iiiuj(5r myka aruns wlicre CATV wan prtividc tiic sia-utesi 
public bondit, md lurthor iusuniiiig that ihc responsible city dcparlmoiusrinnirds 
und dlmm gruiips luivo llrsi devdopcd Jurclul litilizutiun uiul ccommk l"c£isibi!i!\- 
pluns. 

To help iiiiderwiitL' these services, the city shuuld levy a stinill lidditinnal 
pcrcciitage franchise leo uii gross subscriber ievemies. But, most ufthe fundiiig will 
liavc to be round outside orthe cable (elevisiun operatioii! {The eoiiibiiied revenues 
or all the CATV systenis in the City ol' Cineimuiti will be rclaiivelv sinull in the 
$4 SlO iiiilHiin riiiige 5 years after tlie eonimencoment of scrvleo/Tlie uggrcgate 
upcratioiis will show u loss at tjie losver end of ilus reveiiue ruiigej. 

l-ranchisc apiilieunts should be made to understand ifial these are prionty city 
objcclives and should be rcLjuested to detail in ilieir bids exaelly how they propose 
to deliver thcin, 

We stress that the F.C.C. waivers required by snme of the foregoing will not be 
granted unless th.o Coniiiiission has found that the City is alinost iiiiinediaiely abk 
to commence the delivery of those cducatioiuil and health services, and, in a nniniicr 
that does not unduly threaten the ccDnunilc viability of cablevLsion in Cincinnati. 

19, Non-Severability, The franchise agreement should include a non-severability 
clause. rcqLiiring that If the F.C.C. has sigiiiricniuly altered any of the fr.incliise 
tcrni.s ill its certiricatlon process, that a Certificate of Compliance may not be 
granted the Coiiimisslon-altcrcd franchise. Instead, the city sluill reialn ilie 
prerogative of modifying it further still and reawardlng the I'ranehise to a diff it 
applicunt, if It desires, 
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